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IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL, 


A Korth Country Story. 


By MARY LINSKILL, 
AvrtHor oF ‘‘ Between HeatHer anv Sza,” ‘‘Tue Haven uNDER THE HILL,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XLI.—“ LATE, LATE, SO LATE!” 


** At peace! ay, the peace of the ocean, 
When past is the storm when we foundered, 
And eager and breathless the morning 
Looks over the waste.” 
W. W. Srory. 


A DINNER party of eight-and-twenty 
people must always mean the mingling 
of some very different, not to say discordant, 
elements ; and the party given in honour of 
Miss Theyn’s engagement to Mr. Percival 
Meredith could be no exception to this in- 
teresting rule. 

The scene—taking it merely as a scene— 
was an unusually brilliant one. Certainly— 

“ The tabours played their best, 
Lamps above and laughs below.” 
And perhaps some present there might after- 
ward have finished the quotation— 
** Love me’ sounded like a j 
Fit for yes, or fit for no.” 

But Miss Theyn could not be numbered 
among them. Long afterward it was re- 
marked that she had never looked more 
beautiful, more winning, more touching, 
more sad. Many there did not see the sad- 
ness. Her quietude was taken for maiden 
modesty; her wistful, wondering look for the 
new tenderness always born of love. She 
moved about the rooms like a very embodi- 
ment of grace and beauty, of sweetness, and 
almost pathetic gentleness. Mr. Egerton 
(‘the Canon’s curate,” as Mrs. Kerne was 
careful always to describe him), watching 
Miss Theyn on this eventful evening, knew 
that he had never before seen such out- 
ward and visible signs of the inward and 
beautiful grace of humility. It was not only 
the down-dropt eyes, the restrained smile, 
the new paleness; but something in her 
smile, her grace, her attitude, betrayed to 
him that all this demonstration of gaiety and 
festivity, so well and kindly intended, so far 
as the Canon and his wife were concerned, 
was not exactly in accord with the inward 
mood of her for whom it was mainly meant. 
Mr. Egerton could not quite understand his 
own feeling. Where all should have been 
joy, gladness, congratulation, he was moved, 
all unaware of any reason, to something that 
was curiously like pity, strangely akin to 
compassion, And inevitably Miss Theyn dis- 


cerned how it was with him, and returned | flowers was beyond all description. 
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the pressure of his hand with a gentle, mean- 
ing warmth that he could not forget. After- 
ward—long, long afterward he understood. 

‘Everybody was there!” Mrs. Kerne said, 
describing the evening to a friend of hers on 
the following day. ‘“ An’ it was the prettiest 
dinner party I ever was at. The dresses 
was splendid—they really was. My niece 
Thorhilda wore a cream satin, very plain, 
very simply made, but very good. It was 
like an old brocade for that; it would ha’ 
stood by itself splendid. An’ she’d some 
magnificent old lace all about it, real Brussels, 
‘at. had belonged to Mrs. Godfrey’s mother ; 
she was a cousin of the Duke of St. Dun- 
stan’s ; that was how the father, old Chal- 
grove, got the living; and how it came to pass 
‘at the Duke an’ Duchess took such notice of 
them all. Why, I don’t believe ’at the eddi- 
cation o’ that fam’ly o’ girls ever cost the 
father sixpence.... An’ so far so good ; 
but they needn’t hold their heads quite so 
high as they do; though I must say ’at I 
consider Mrs. Godfrey a real lady, down to 
the toes of her shoes. An’ that’s more nor 
I'd ever say for Averil Chalgrove.” 

* But you don’t mean to say that she was 
there?” inquired Mrs. Kerne’s interlocutor, 
who was none other than Mrs. Monk-Fryston, 
the wife of the principal lawyer of Market 
Yarburgh. 

“ There / my dear; yes, and with all her 
war-paint on, I can assure you. And truth 
to say, she amazes me! She’s forty-seven, 
if she’s a day; and you'd never ha’ taken 
her for much over thirty. Would you 
believe it, she’d a cream lace dress on; and 
all tossed off wi’ splendid dark red chrysan- 
themums. An’ she’d a great diamond pendant 
at her throat, half as big again as that ’at 
poor Kerne gave £60 for the day we’d been 
married twenty year. She’s none a favourite 
o’ mine, she’s over proud an’ stiff for that; 
but I’m bound to say she looked every inch a 
lady, an’ behaved like one. They do do that, 
them Chalgroves.” 

“But who else was there? You have 
told me nothing yet.” 

“Qh, there’s none so much to tell. One 
dinner party’s very much like another. The 
rooms looked beautiful ; the lamps had splen- 
did shades, so had the candles ; a yd 
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o’ them came from abroad ; I got that out of 
Mrs. Godfrey herself. An’ then the music 
made such a difference—— Oh me; if I was 
a grand lady I’d allus hev music at dinner 
time.” 

“But who played ? surely not any of the 
guests ?” 

Mrs. Kerne paused a moment, quite a piti- 
ful look mingling with the look of superior 
understanding on her face. 

“ Who played ? why the band played, to 
be sure; the Volunteer band from Danes- 
borough.” 

“Oh, really! But wasn’t it very loud ?” 

“Loud? not a bit of it. At first in fact 
we couldn’t hear ’em at all. The Canon had 
asked ’em to play in the courtyard at the 
back of the Rectory. An’ by-an-by Mrs. 
Godfrey appealed to me—'twas very nice an’ 
polite of her really—‘ Mrs. Kerne,’ she says, 
‘can you hear the band? What do you 
think ? Had we better hev’ it a little nearer ? 
Would it be éoo near in the ante-room, d’ ya 
think ?’ 

“So I said no. I thought it ‘ud be a 
deal better; so she sends a message by the 
butler, an’ within five minutes the band was 
playing just in the next room, so soft, so 
beautiful, so overcomin’ ’at you could hardly 
help the tears, specially not when they played 
‘Home, Sweet Home,’ and the ‘ Last Rose 
o Summer.’ Believe me, I put down my 
knife an’ fork upon the finest bit o’ partridge ! 
I couldn’t ha’ eaten it wi’ my heart swellin’ 
so,—no, I couldn’t ; though I don’t make out 
‘at I’m one of the softest-hearted sort 0’ 
folk. Still, there’s moments, I reckon, there’s 
moments i’ most lives, an’ that was one, cer- 
tainly that was one !” 

“But you’ve not told me yet who the 
main part of the guests were!” Mrs. Monk- 
Fryston said with a little querulousness. She 
had not the suave manner of your true inter- 
viewer. But then, the interviewer is like 
the poet, born not made. 

“Oh, I’ve no list of ’em,” Mrs. Kerne 
replied, in a manner meant to be grand, but 
was only rude and brusque. “I’ve no list 
of ’em ; an’ titles don’t dazzle me, as they do 
some folk. Isaw no more in Lord Hermeston 
than I did in the Canon, maybe not so much. 
An’ as for Sir Robert an’ Lady Sinnington, 
well, if it weren’t for the title I reckon they’d 
never be received into no first-rate society.” 

“You don’t say so!... But Lady 
Thelton now, wasn’t she there ?” 

“Of course she was ; no party at the Rectory 
would be complete without her. And very 





handsome and stylish she looked with her | Percival Meredith. 


rubies, and her point lace, and her dark red 
velvet dress... But I make nought of all 
that! What did take me, was her real 
politeness. She spoke to me about the en- 
gagement as feelingly as if my niece had 
been my own daughter. In truth, altogether, 
I was struck with the way in which every- 
body seemed to be interested. In point of 
fact, it was a real sensation ; an’ so he seemed 
to think. As for her—my niece—well, I 
must say she was more like a white marble 
statue than a girl just engaged to be married. 
And with all these grand folks about her ; 
and all makin’ so much to do, I didn’t, at 
the bottom of my heart, think it was quite 
nice of her. But then she was always one 0’ 
that sort, sweet anuff, an’ nice anuff in her 
own way,— but then, her way was her own, 
an’ it was alittle bit ‘stuck up,’ as the sayin’ 
goes; but if I didn’t altogether like it, I'd 
no need to give in to it; an’ I never did. 
Yet, I'll do her the justice to say as she never 
resented it, never bore me no ill-will. She 
was as sweet last night as if we'd allus been 
the best friends in the world. She’s no 
bitterness about her.” 

“And Mr. Aldenmede, the artist, wasn’t 
he there? I’ve heard more than one say 
that he had ideas about Miss Theyn himself. 
They’ve been seen talkin’ on the beach over 
an’ over again.” 

Mrs. Kerne’s smile was wonderful to see, 
it was so superior, so pitiful, so full of never- 
to-be-explained meaning. 

“ Him have ideas! No doubt. But if 
my niece isn’t very sharp, she’s not quite a 
fool! An’ as for him bein’ asked to dine at 
the Rectory on such an occasion as that, well, 
it wasn’t very likely.” 

Such was the terrible drift of the gossip 
that was circulating almost everywhere. It 
was well for Thorhilda that she did not even 
dream of it. 

She had made her choice ; she would abide 
by it—so she was determining while every- 
one about her was congratulating her on the 
happiness of her choice. 

For some days she avoided any moment 
of calm reflection, and this of set purpose. 
Miss Douglas was asked to come and stay at 
the Rectory, to occupy the room next to 
Thorhilda’s ; and each night the last, worst 
moments were passed in conversation that 
seldom came near the one matter predomi- 
nant above all others in Thorhilda’s heart 
and soul. It was strange, and Gertrude 
Douglas knew it to be strange, that she was 
hardly permitted to mention the name of 
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“You are so different from me, dear,” she | herself one night, standing alone by the 
said one night as she sat by Thorhilda’s fire, | window of her own room. It was a clear, 
her long, pretty brown hair flowing over her | calm, moonlit night. The trees in the 
pale pink flannel dressing-gown, her dark, , garden stood still and grey, the mystic inter- 
bright eyes alight with interest, with curio- | weaving of the leafless branches showing 
sity. ‘ You are so different from me! If I | against the silver-toned xther beyond. It was 
loved any one, I think I should wish always | a night, a scene, to compel the soul itself to 
to be near them, or at any rate always be truthful to itself, however painful such 
near to some one who would talk to me of truth might be; and Thorhilda Theyn could 


the one I loved. And you—you seem to not escape from that compelling influence. 


shrink if I mention Mr. Meredith’s name! 
Why is it ? Do you know why? Are you 
conscious of it at all yourself ?” 

Thorhilda was silent for a moment—silent 
and even paler than usual. 

“JT think I am only conscious so far,” she 
said at last. ‘It seems now such a terrible 
matter ; for life or for death. There is no 
escape.” 

“Escape! My dear child, what an odd 
word to have in your head! Escape from 
Percival Meredith! from Ormston Magna ! 
from nearly three thousand a year! My 
dear, cautious-speaking old father says two 
thousand five hundred. And you speak of 
escape ? My child, are you insane ?” 

“Tam not sure,” Thorhilda said slowly. 
“Tam not sure! You are putting words to 
thoughts that have been in my mind for 
some time. What is sanity—pure, clear, 
human sanity? ... I am not’so sure that 
I know !” 

This was beyond Miss Douglas; she 
laughed a low, sweet, empty laugh, drew 
Thorhilda down to the sofa by the fire, and 
held her younger friend’s hands affectionately 
in her own. 

“Don’t tempt Providence, dear,” she said 
with sufficient solemnity. “I am not an 
envious person—if I were, I should envy 
you from the bottom of my heart. It seems 
to me that you have everything any human 
being could wish for. You have a good 
home—I might say a luxurious one; but I 
know that that would pain you; you have 
the kindest of kind friends; and now, to 
crown all, the Prince comes by. He throws 


“T suppose it is so with all thinking 
| women,” she said. “To have given oneself 
| to another must be to know oneself poorer 
| for the gift! How strange it is, to be called 
upon to surrender one’s very identity. It is 
certainly fitting and typical that one should 
| lose one’s very name. And to be congratu- 
lated, felicitated on every hand as if it were 
the greatest good that had come to one—a 
good with no drawback, a gain with no loss! 
Is that why the whole thing is smothered 
in finery, and bride-cake, and %ehe tawdriest 
of outward show—that a woman may not 
think—that she may be dazzled by the mil- 
linery of the whole affair to such an extent 
that she may not have time to think of the 
hereafter? Is this what marriage means ? 
Is this the highest ? Is this the best ?” 

This time of storm and stress lasted for 
some days after the irrevocable word had 
been given ; but naturally, it wore itself out. 
It is seldom given to human nature to re- 
main long upon the mountain peak of any 
| emotion whatever. 
| Preparations for the marriage were being 
hurried forward; in one way or another, 
things connected with the approaching change 
in her life came to the surface every hour. 
Did she need a new gown, or pair of boots ? 
She was reminded that it would be better to 
wait a little while—a very little—then to 
choose this for travelling, that for recep- 
tions, and so forth. She was never allowed 
to forget. 

Percival Meredith came and went. He 
was quiet, happy, never visibly triumphant, 
| or over assured to any offensive degree. He 








himself at your feet ; and after long enough | understood too well for that. He sat on the 
probation, you bid him rise and allow him to sofa in the Rectory drawing-room, rather 
kiss the tips of your fingers. Having done | silent, well-bred, distinguished-looking, wait- 
that, you put on a melancholy air as if the | ing upon Thorhilda’s lightest word, letting 
sacrifice were too much for you.” |no wish or desire of hers escape him. Yet 

All this was far too near the truth to be | he was never obtrusive, never forward, or 
quite pleasant ; and it was small wonder that | exigeant. Mrs. Godfrey marvelled a little at 
Miss Theyn avoided such conversations as them both. Were these lovers—these two 
much as was possible. Yet she could not | reticent, self-contained people, who spoke of 
avoid the growing sense of being bound, irre- | the “ weather and the crops,” “ Shakespeare 
vocably bound. and the musical glasses,” with such perfect 


“T suppose it is always so,” she said to | equanimity? The Rector’s wife was even a 
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little impatient at times. 
life, and of all life’s minor enthusiasms her- 
self, it chafed her to watch the unmoved 
bearing of two people who should have been 
—so to speak—electric with sympathy, with 
emotion ; who should have rarefied the very 
atmosphere about them with the fervidness, 
the intensity of their affection. 

“Well,” she said one day to Gertrude 
Douglas, who was full of understanding as to 
this perplexing state of things. ‘“ Well, I 
suppose we are not made alike; but when I 
remember the last few weeks before my own 
marriage, and then look at Thorda, I am all 
bewilderment. Looking back upon myself, 
upon the state of exaltation I was in, and 
then turning to watch her—her perfect self- 
control, her unbroken quietness, her uneager 
manner, her unfervid glance—I cannot, I 
cannot but dread that all this means indiffer- 
am. is; Why should she be so hard to 
move? She is not cold-hearted—anything 
but that. Indeed I have always felt that 
somewhere in her nature there must be a 
most passionate intensity of lovingness. I 
had hoped to see it come to the surface now; 
I felt sure of it. Yet day by day I wait 
and watch, and the day ends in disappoint- 
ment.” 

“Yet she isn’t reserved with one,” Miss 
Douglas said musingly. 

“Reserved! No, not exactly that; nor 
exactly open. The reserve is somehow 
thrown upon oneself. Ido not—I do not 
dare, to speak the simple truth, I do not dare 
to question her, to remonstrate with her. 
What is there that one could take hold of ? 
She receives Percival with all kindness, all 
politeness! If she would but once be a little 
rude, a little brusque, one would dare to 
speak,” 

“But that she will never be,” said Ger- 
trude Douglas, who fell again into that un- 
usual mood of absent-mindedness ; and was 
not again to be aroused out of it during the 
whole of the afternoon. What new and 
forcible idea had taken possession of her, 
who should say ? 


CHAPTER XLII.—‘‘ SOMEWHERE THERE MUST 
BE LIGHT.” 
“ The crown and comfort of my life, your favour, 
T do give lost, for I do feel it gone. 
SHAKESPEARE. 

OUTWARDLY Barbara’s life was going on 

much as it had always done ; but the changes, 
of which she never spoke, were not small ; 

not unimportant. 
It was no light matter to have an infant 


Being so full of | 











to care for in addition to the four children 
she had cared and toiled for before. True, 
the neighbours were good, and any fishwife 
on the Forecliff would take ‘“ Bab’s Ildy ” for 
a few hours while Barbara went, as of old, to 
the flither-beds, or sat at the herring-house. 
“scaling mussels,” or “ baiting lines,” or 
mending nets, or doing any of the hundred, 
and one things by which the wives and 
daughters of the fishermen earn a little 
money to help in the providing of the house- 
hold needs. There was no other house on 
the Forecliff where the burden of providing 
for a family fell upon a girl not yet twenty. 

Bab had never before suffered much from 
the narrowness of her narrow means. She 
had never known anything else. Economy of 
the closest had been familiar to her from her 
very childhood. To havea dinner—and that 
a scanty one—of animal food once a week, 
on a Sunday usually, was all that she had 
ever dreamed of. And Bab had had no 
lessons in cooking; she had never seen a 
scientific scale of diet; she knew nothing of 
the various values of various foods. That 
albumen should not be hardened; that os- 
mazome should be retained; that “ body- 
warmers,” and “fiesh-formers” should be 
given in about equal quantities. Alas! all this 
was unknown to Barbara Burdas; yet she 
did her best, obeying instinct, which goes for 
something ; and tradition, which is worth 
less, but yet is binding when no other light 
or law is known. 

The wonder of it was that Bab herself had 
always had such splendid health; her com- 
plexion was bright and clear, the carmine 
tints of it full and vivid; her deep blue eyes 
were as lustrous and as beautiful as if her 
diet had been regulated by a whole college 
of physicians. And it was the same with 
the little ones. The three lads, rude, robust, 
seemed likely to suffer far more from ple- 
thora than from inanition; and if little 
Ailsie’s more delicate frame caused greater 
fear, greater perplexity, this was not shared 
by any who knew the sacrifice that Bab was 
even now making. 

Over and over, a few pence at a time, she 
had saved enough to buy this book or that, 
usually one lent to her by Damian Alden- 
mede; but which in her natural indepen- 
dence she had declined to keep. “I have 
kept so many,” she said one evening. “Why 
there’s over twenty on the shelf upstairs ; an’ 
your shelves, in your own room, look as bare 
as can be. It fairly made my heart ache to 
see them.” 

“Tt need not,” Aldenmede replied quite 
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carelessly. ‘I have some other shelves at 
home, not badly filled.” 

Again Bab had looked into his face with 
that questioning look he knew so well, and 
which amused him so deeply. Some time he 
would satisfy her questions by an answer he 
liked to think of. Meanwhile he found a 
rather cruel amusement in raising her wonder, 
her interest, and then watching how she for- 
bore to aska single question in words that 
could betray curiosity. Already he was 
proud of Bab. 

But yet, how little, how very little he 
knew of her real life! He had acquaintance 
enough with the interior arrangements of 
the cottage on the Forecliff not to intrude 
when the mid-day meal was on the table. 
How he might have shivered to see six 
people enjoying a dish made of the boiled 
udder of a cow ; of a gaunt and spare salted 
cod’s head! And yet the dishes were, in 
their way, nourishing; witness the boys, 
whose hardy, rosy cheeks might have made 
many a richer mother envious! And almost 
each evening came a supper that might be 
more nourishing still. Bab seldom failed to 
prepare a big kettle of rice boiled in the 
quart of skim milk which she could pur- 
chase for three-ha’pence ; or to fill the big 
frying pan with potatoes and onions, and a 
scrap of good salted fish if she could get it. 
It is certain that there were children on the 
Forecliff worse fed than those brought up by 
poor, ignorant Bab Burdas. 

But it was for little Ailsie, and Nan’s baby, 
that time after time her hoard of money, one 
shilling or two, had to be taken to buy better 
food—now a tin of costly-seeming farinaceous 
food for little Ildy (named Thorhilda, in the 
register of the parish church at Yarburgh, 
but never again, till a recent event in her girl- 
life demanded it). And now the shilling or 
the sixpence was taken to buy a real mutton- 
chop ; or a few ounces of real port wine for 
her little sister who was always so quiet, so 
pale, yet so bright, so good, so full of small 
childish sympathies. 

It was only by watching, by slowly and 
silently watching, that David Andoe came to 
discern what it really meant to Bab to have 
the charge of his sister’s child; and his in- 
stinct led him to perceive that no offer of 
help on his part would be welcome. Once 
or twice he had called to see Nan’s baby ; he 
had bent over the cradle where the little one 
lay sleeping; not only in quietness and 
cleanliness, but with some attempt at dainti- 
ness all about her. Barbara told him that 


Miss Theyn had sent the swing-cot, with all | 








its pretty chintz draperies, its loops and 
bows of rose-red ribbon. A small white 
counterpane covered the warm blanket. The 
little Idy lay smiling upon the soft pillow ; 
happy, comfortable as the veriest princess of 
a baby might have been. Bab’s pride was 
touching to see. 

David smiled and sighed both in a breath 
as he watched the child. How did Barbara 
manage to do all her own work, and yet 
make possible such home-life as this? The 
Sagged House was but very little better fur- 
nished than his own home; yet, ah, the 
difference ! 

Here the brick floor was clean and whole- 
some—at home it was so foul that no one 
might say whether it was brick or stone. 
Here the old oaken dresser with its blue 
plates, its suspended cups and jugs, was a 
pleasant thing to contemplate; at home hardly 
a piece of crockery-ware was to be found that 
was not dirty, or cracked, or actually broken. 
And then under the dresser Barbara had 
ranged her copper tea-kettle, her bright brass 
pans, her brass candlesticks—heir-looms these 
for the most part, and seldom to be used in 
the common daily life. That Bab was a little 
proud of them was known all over the Fore- 
cliff, and helped in some vague way to add 
to the impression that she was not quite as 
the other fisher-folk were. David Andoe saw 
it all again, and again it saddened him to a 
degree of sadness lower than before. The 
contrast was too pointed. 

There was no pile of ill-smelling nets or 
lines cumbering the floor here ; no dishes of 
potato-peeling standing about the floor for 
elderly and ragged-looking fowls to come in 
and peck at at their pleasure. Even Old 
Ephraim’s sou’-wester hung in the tiny pas- 
sage, and his sea-boots stood within the door 
of the coal-shed outside. Barbara was as 
sensitive to strong odours as any lady of her 
land. 

David did not enter into any details as he 
sat there. All that he knew, or rather felt, 
was that he sat by a home fireside where 
there was warmth, and order, and peace, and 
the certain security that comes of the presence 
of but one human being whose character is 
strong, and stable, and pure. This was rest ; 
this was soothing! Had hope been there, it 
had been happiness of the finest. 

He could not help speaking out of his full 
heart. His training had not been such as to 
lead him on to the finer and more perfect 
restraints. 

“It’s like bein’ in heaven, Barberie, this 
is!” the poor fellow said, in somewhat pathetic 
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tones as he drew near to the blazing fire. 
Old Ephraim was nodding in his chair on the 
other side of the fire ; the children were all 
in bed and asleep. A lamp burnt clearly and 
brightly on the table; Barbara sat by the 
little cot, her knitting in her hand, the needles 
plying fast, yet not claiming all her attention. 
Every moment or two she glanced at the 
little Ildy, touching the cradle to a light 
rocking movement if the baby seemed rest- 
less, leaving it alone if she slept in peace. 
Bab had had no training in such matters, but 
her instinct being kindly—nay, loving, reason 
served her for the rest. 

“Tt is like heaven,” David said in a low, 
touching voice. Barbara quite understood ; 
and almost trembled in her understanding. 
But for awhile, suspending her knitting- 
needles, she tried to think calmly. 

*T don’t know about this bein’ much like 
heaven,” she said at last. ‘ But, eh, it does 
seem to me that people needn’t make their 
lives so much like—like the other place, as 
they so often do! It is a mystery.” 

“ Ay, so it is—but they do do that.” 

“It’s the want of understanding,” Barbara 
replied, looking into the fire thoughtfully. 
“Tt’s nothing but that—they don’t under- 
stand. And how should they? There’s been 
none to teach them—none that could see the 
sort of teaching that poor people wanted. 
They looked down from above, and compre- 
hended nothing that they saw. They didn’t 
know why poor folk’s houses was dirty, nor 
why their bit of food was badly cooked ; ‘re- 
pulsive’ they would call it, an’ so it is to 
them. But they couldn’t trace all this to its 
beginning —how should they? All they 
could do was to blame, and blame, and never 
see to the root of things. . . . But, eh, me! 
I’ve hope enough! Isee signs on every side. 
Why, the very books one reads gives one 
hope ’at they’re beginning to see—them that 
can help. Oh, yes, believe me, David, there’s 
hope on every side!” 

“‘ Hope for some, maybe, not for me,” the 
poor fellow replied, with sadness in his tone. 
‘Hope for some. May God grant as you'll be 
one 0’ them!” 

Then he rose to go, standing for another 
moment or two by the cheery fire, lingering 
another by the dainty little cot where the 
baby lay smiling on its soft white pillow. 
It was hard to go, and Barbara, with com- 
passionate soul and warm heart, fully un- 
derstood, far too fully for her own peace of 
mind. 

“Don’t be downcast, David,” she said, 
speaking kindly, sadly. ‘“There’s many a 








one that has more reason to be downcast 
than you have.” 

Was she meaning herself? Was that pos- 
sible, considering all that had happened of 
late? David did not know, he felt bewildered, 
and by-and-by he went away, leaving Barbara 
Burdas far more unsettled, more saddened, 
more perplexed than he himself was. After 
a difficult quarter of an hour Barbara was 
glad to hear the familiar click of the latch 
that betokened the coming of old Hagar 
Furniss. It was not only that she needed 
distraction, some impelling instinct within 
her required more than that. 

“Come in, Hagar, come to the fire,” Bab 
said warmly. “It’s cold anuff outside ;* but, 
thank God, we’re able to keep a fire going.” 

The old woman began to. shed quiet, feeble, 
ineffectual tears, the tears of age that have 
in them no passion, no vehemence, nothing 
to touch any heart not the most sensitive. 

“Tt’s well for you, honey,” she said, sob- 
bing gently, speaking gently. “It’s well 
for you ’at hes a bit 0’ coal at the hoose end, 
an’ a bite o’ bread i’ the cupboard! ’Tisn’t 
ivery body can saiiy as much.” 

“Why, you don’t mean to say ’at you’re 
wantin’, Hagar?” Bab asked, surprised out of 
her own troubles. But she did not express 
her true feeling in words. In a very few 
minutes, there was a comfortable meal spread 
on the table, tea, and toasted bread and butter, 
and a boiled egg. Poor old Hagar began to 
eat at once in that painful, eager, tremulous 
fashion that betrays long hunger, long faint- 
ness, and need. Bab, her own troubles 
regaining their dominance, only waited to 
see the old woman fairly comfortable, fairly 
satisfied ; then, obeying an instinct that was 
strong within her, she rose to her feet and 
took out her shawl from the oaken press at 
the further end of the room, and prepared to 
go out of doors. 

“You won't mind, Hagar—you won't 
mind my going out for a while. I’ve not 
been out since the early morning, and I’m 
keenly set upon walkin’ over the fields for 
a bit. Can you stay ?” 

“Can Ah staiiy, honey? . .. Why if Ah 
mun tell the truth Ah were wantin’ to ask 
ya if Ah mud sleep here, on the mat by the 
fire? Ah’ve seen neither bite nor sup to- 
daiiy, nora bit o’ coal—no, niver the lowe of 
a coal fire till Ah com’ in here to neet, an’ 
Ah’d niver ha’ done that but Ah were fairly 


starvin’!. .. Let ma staiiy Bab, honey— 
let ma sleep here on the mat! Ah’ll do 
owt Ah can for yai’ the mornin’. Ah’d be 


right glad to do a bit o’ washin’—an’ ya 
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mun hev a lot o’ that wiv a young bairn to 
do for !” 

Bab’s only reply was to bring a spare rug 
and a pillow from her own bed, and to make 
the old woman quite cozy on the “settle ” 
by the fire. 

“* Now lie there till I come back,” she said. 
* An’ if ya hear any of the little ones stirring 
go an’ see what they want. There’s Ildy’s 
milk by the fire, an’ none o’ them else wants 
nothing till the morning. Gran’father ’ll go 
to bed at eight o'clock. Don’t wake him 
before !” 

So Bab went out into the cool dark De- 
cember night. There was no moon, the tiny 
silver crescent had gone down behind the hills 
long before; but the stars shone at their 
best and brightest, and the world seemed 
quieter, holier for their far-off shining ; and 
the sea seemed subdued to a gentler move- 
ment ; the land was wrapt as in a peaceful 
dream. Everywhere there was peace, save 
in Barbara’s own soul. 

She had seemed to herself to be quiet 
enough till David Andoe, with all his sub- 
dued and unsubdued emotion, had awakened 
the echoes of that love which she had hoped 
was dying—yet, oh! so hardly, so very hardly 
in her own heart. Now she was all unstrung 
again. The battle had to be fought once 
more. Once more! How many times more ? 
Was her life to be spent in this need of love ? 

Ah! how many lives are spent—spent 
exactly thus ? in needing love, in craving for 
it, in trying everywhere to search it out. 
And one shall find it, and presently lose it 
again ; and another shall find it, and know 
no good, no beauty in it. How few have 
life and love, continuance of love,—love re- 
maining always for blessing and upraising ! 

Was Barbara Burdas going to pass her life 
thus—in hoping, in finding the end of hope? 
She thought of it in a vague passing way as 
she flew onward through the lanes beyond 
the Bight. There was a flagged pathway 
through the fields, a descent into a fir copse, 
a hill to be climbed on the other side; and 
that the top of the hill was a long three 
miles from the Forecliff, Barbara was very 
well aware: yet she did not stop to think of 


the distance, she was thinking of nothing | 


save a dream that was growing gradually in 
her own brain—a vision of Yarburgh Rec- 
tory, with the windows all alight with splen- 
did lamps and glowing fires. So Thomasin 
Furniss had described it to her once, when 
some halibut had had to be taken to the 
Rectory even while the guests were assem- 
bled to eat it. Bab had never forgotten the 


| 


| description of all that Thomasin had seen 


that evening. 
| This was no dinner party, not so far as 
Barbara knew; and certainly she did not 
care. She had no desire, no dream, except 
but for a moment she might be near to Miss 
| Theyn. That was the one cry that she 
| would allow her heart to make. All the 
rest could be stifled, it must be stifled ; but 
this might be allowed, surely this! And it 
would not happen often, perhaps never again ; 
but surely it might be permitted to her for 
once, just for once, to walk outside the house 
where Miss Theyn lived—perhaps even in 
the garden, if the gates were not shut ! And 
she might see the window of Miss Theyn’s 
room ; perhaps even know, from the shadow 
on the blind, that she was dressing for din- 
ner. Bab had learnt much of late. 

And all this detail of vision notwithstand- 
ing, there was nothing small at the root of 
Barbara’s ideals. The one motive was the 
drawing to be for a little while near to one 
she loved. 

Forgive her, if even in this mere drawing 
there was yet a taint of materialism. It is 
only the very finest natures of all who can 
live in love, knowing that this love is grow- 
ing, strengthening, though actual nearness 
be not attained for weeks, or months, nay, 
even for years. The test of time is not only 
the strongest, it is the most beautiful test 
of all. 

This Barbara had yet to learn in all its 
truth, all its fulness. She only knew to-night 
that she was moved to pass over miles of 
lane and field as if she were but passing over 
afew yards. Her imagination saw only the 
quaint grey old house upon the hill-top at 
Market Yarburgh. 

She stood upon the lawn at last. She had 
found no bolts or bars to prevent her, and 
she had made her way up the wide avenue 
as one not dreaming of any right or title to 
be there. Instantly she found her way to 








| the front of the house, not knowing it to be 


the front. There was only a light here and 
there in the upper windows, but on the lower 
story there was what seemed to Barbara a 
very illumination from three of the windows, 
each of which reached to the ground, and, 
being uncurtained, disclosed the room within. 
Bab stood staring awhile, not dazzled so 
much by the light, not by the strange won- 
derful beauty, as by the silence, the empti- 
ness of it all. She had not meant to be 
curious, still less to be a spy upon aught to 
be seen of the Rectory from without; yet 





she stood as if spell-bound when once she 
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had discerned that in all this wide magnifi- 
cence of light, of colour, of beauty, there 
was no human soul to enjoy. For a time 
Barbara was bewildered. 

At last, as she stood there she saw a door 
open, far away at the end of the room, and 
then two ladies entered slowly, gracefully, 
richly dressed. They came in together, arm- 
in-arm ; the elder lady was bending down 
toward the younger one, and as they reached 
the glow of the fire the younger one lifted 
her face for a kiss—a warm, lovingly-given 
kiss. Then Bab did not know any more for 
awhile ; but under the evergreen oak oppo- 
site to the drawing-room window there was 
a sound of sobbing, much subdued, yet pain- 
ful enough had any been there to listen. 
Barbara was but too sure that no listener 
was there. All her grief lay in her loneli- 
ness. 


CHAPTER XLIII.—‘‘ IF MUSIC BE THE FOOD 
OF LOVE, PLAY ON.” 
“ Trust me, no mere skill of subtle power, 
No mere practice of a dextrous hand, 
Will suffice without a hidden spirit, 
That we may or may not understand.” 
A. A. Procter. 

BARBARA’S tears had been stayed some 
time; yet she knelt there under the shadow 
of the tree, quiet, wondering at herself, yet 
thinking mainly of others. It was a still, 
clear night, the stars shone and glittered, the 
outlines of the trees and of the house were 
distinct against the deep indigo of the sky. 
For a time hardly a sound broke the silence, 
save the hooting of a melancholy owl in a 
tree at the bottom of the garden. Presently 
even this ceased, leaving a perfect stillness 
upon the land everywhere. Not a twig 
was stirred, not a blade of grass quivered, 
not a bird moved in its nest with any audible 
movement. It was a moment when silence 
itself is a strong impression. 

Then all at once that beautiful silence 
was broken, but broken by a sound so thrill- 
ing, so sweet, and to Barbara so strange, 
that she rose to her feet and stood with 
clasped hands and uplifted face, as one en- 
tranced might have done. What could it 
be, this beautiful, this ineffably beautiful 
music ? 

It may seem strange in these days that 
Barbara should never have heard the tones 
of a piano; but so it was. And now that 
this first experience should come under cir- 
cumstances so unusual was sufficient to stamp 
the impression on her mind for ever. She 
remained standing there for some time ; one 








of the windows of the drawing-room was 





open ; the light from the room was stream- 
ing out over the terrace, over the shrubs, 
over the leafless trees. And somehow the 
music seemed part of the light, part of all 
the beauty within and without. Bab had 
no idea of what the music might be. It 
seemed like a prayer, like pleading, and 
confessing, and beseeching. And now there 
was agitation in the cry, an excitement that 
seemed to stir the very air. It was as if she 
were watching a shipwreck, listening to the 
ery of drowning women, of children left to 
perish. Half-unconsciously she drew nearer 
to the window; she could see Miss Theyn 
sitting by the piano, her white hands moving 
up and down, now slowly and gracefully, 
now in a quick, impassioned way. Only her 
profile was visible from where Barbara 
stood, and Bab could see that she looked 
pale and sad—sad as the music she was 
making, which now by degrees was growing 
sadder than ever, more plaintive, more deeply 
charged with pain and regret, with loss and 
trembling and fear. Bab hardly knew that 
the tears were running down her own face— 
tears of sympathy, of longing ; and when at 
last a sob broke from her, a passionate, over- 
whelming sob that was half a cry, she was 
startled at least as much as Miss Theyn was, 
whose fingers stopped suddenly upon the 
keys in the middle of a soft, sad passage in a 
Nocturne by Chopin. Bab saw that she had 
heard, she saw the uplifted, surprised face ; 
yet she could not move ; she had no wish to 
move. 

“Go on playing, Thorda dear,” said a 
sleepy voice from among the sofa cushions 
behind the screen. 

“T will begin again presently, Aunt Mili- 
cent,” Thorhilda replied calmly as she came 
near to the window. She was not altogether 
unalarmed, yet she would not betray her 
alarm yet awhile. Opening the window a 
little wider she looked out, and saw the dark 
figure upon the terrace, quite close. 

“Ts it any one I know?” she asked ina 
tone so as not to disturb her aunt. And 
instantly the answer came. 

“Yes, Miss Theyn, it’s me, Barbara Burdas. 
Will you forgive me? I never meant to 
disturb you.” 

Thorhilda, discerning the sound of tears 
in Barbara’s voice, would not ask her to 
enter the drawing-room, 

“Wait there awhile; will you? I want 
to see you,” she replied. Then she turned 
and said a few words to her aunt, who was 
too sleepy to take a very lively interest in 
her niece's movements at that moment. 
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A few seconds later Thorhilda was by 
Barbara’s side, holding her hand, entreating 
her to come into the house, to her own room; | 
but Barbara was not easily persuaded to 
this. At last, however, fearing that Miss 
Theyn might take cold there on the terrace, 
she yielded. It was a somewhat memorable 
moment. For the first time Miss Theyn was 
conscious of a feeling—was it gratitude for 
devotion ? was it affection, was it sympathy ? 
She hardly knew herself ; but the sense of 
being drawn to Barbara was certainly there, 
and the simple, truthful way in which 
she said, “I am glad to see you, Barbara,” 
as she took the girl’s hand again, and led 
her to her own easy-chair by the fireside, 
was sufficient to make poor Bab’s heart rise 
and swell for very gladness. No words could 
have told it all. 

“T never thought of this—not for a mo- 
ment,” Bab said, in English almost as pure 
as Miss Theyn’s own. The very accent was 
changed, softened, purified ; now and then 
some inflection stirred Thorhilda strangely, 
as if it were a disturbing memory. At last 
she detected the cause of this; it was the | 
echo of Damian Aldenmede’s way of speak- 
ing that she heard, and the detection caused 
the hot colour to flow over her face and neck 
in a way that was perplexing to Barbara. 
Had she said aught that had been taken 
amiss ? 

It was a curious hour. Barbara felt the 
warmth, the softness, the delicate beauty of 
the room almost as she had felt the music. 
Did people live thus always? Was this no 
rare occasion? Was the house always thus 
—filled with light, and warmth, and loveli- 
ness everywhere? The walls of even the | 
landings and staircases seemed almost | 
crowded with pictures ; bookcases filled with | 
books seemed to occupy every recess. Lamps | 
hung from the ceiling; white muslin and | 
lace looped back with rose-pink ribbons | 
floated about the windows of Miss Theyn’s | 
room ; the toilet table, with all its belong- 
ings, seemed a very miracle of artistic | 
arrangement. Was it kept so always? That 
was the mystery. A thing might be done | 
for once, but to keep up all this refinement of | 
surrounding seemed almost impossible. Yet 
Bab did not consciously dwell upon these 
ideas—they came later. Now she was) 
troubled, and glad, and half-ashamed, and | 
half-enchanted. Was it possible that Miss | 
Theyn was “ glad to see her ?” 











“TI never thought of this,” she repeated, | 


sitting in Thorhilda’s little chair, her rich 


red-gold hair gleaming in the light of lamp | 





and fire, her deep sad blue eyes shining with 
a new and happy light. Miss Theyn, sitting 
opposite to her, watching her wonderful 
beauty—really wonderful now in the new 
softness, the new gentleness, the new refine- 
ment that had come upon it—watching her 
thus she could not but be amazed; and to 
listen to the words that fell from the fisher- 


girl’s lips was more amazing still. “Could 
love—mere love, do so much ?” 
“Tell me what you did intend?” Miss 


Theyn said gently. “I hope you intended 
to come and see me. Long ago I asked 
you.” 

“So you did; but I never meant to come 
—not then. No—nor not now in this way. 
. . . How shall I tell you the truth? I was 


| tired, tired and lonely, and old Hagar came 


in so that I could leave the little ones, and 
all at once I felt as if I must come here—as 
if I must but just look at your house—the 
home you lived in always, but just outside 
of it! I had no thought of the distance ; 
none. I wanted to come, to stand for a few 
minutes and then go back. But when I 
heard the music I couldn’t go—no, I could 
not... . Do you know I’ve never heard music 
like that before—no, nor never dreamed of 
none like it. Is it a piano?” 

“Yes. . . . You have never heard one?” 

“No. ... There’s none on the Forecliff. 
And I’ve never been much in the way of 
goin’ to the town. . . . I’ve heard the band 
though ; them that has two fiddles and the 
harp at Danesborough. That is beautiful 
—but not—not like this. . . . How did you 
ever learn to play so splendid ?” 

“T do not play well—not very well. I 
have a friend, Miss Douglas, who can play 
much better.” 

“Oh; is that so? Because I heard him 
say—Mr. Aldenmede, I mean—I heard him 
say one day to the Canon—it was when he 
was paintin’ on the scaur, I heard him say 
as he’d never heard no playin’ like yours— 
no, none to come near it for—for expression 
—that was what he said. I remember, because 
I wondered so much what he meant. And 
the Canon looked pleased, and said he 
thought so too.” 

Thorhilda knew only too well, that the 
crimson glow on her face was going on deep- 
ening and deepening; that the agitation of 
her heart and mind was visible on every 
feature of her face, in every muscle of her 
figure. 

“Have you seen Mr. Aldenmede lately ?” 
she said, trying with all her effort to seem 
calm and self-possessed. 
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“ Yes; I saw him last night, and on Mon- 
day night. I see him four nights of every | 
week. Isn’t that kind of him and good?) 
And, oh, how could I ever tell you of all he | 
does and says by way of teaching me, and | 
helping me? You couldn’t think of the way | 
he has of reminding me when I don’t sound 
the h’s. But that’s nothing, he says, to | 
dropping the g’s; that hurts his ear ever | 
so much worse, and I'd never known that | 
there was any g’s, not to notice them in| 
speaking. But every now and then I forget. 
Yet all these are little things, not to be 
named by the side of the greater ones. . . 
Oh, how can I ever be grateful enough to | 
one that’s done so much for me ?” 

There was a moment's silence—a painful | 
silence on the one side. At last Miss Theyn | 
spoke, evidently with effort. | 

“You speak of what Mr. Aldenmede has 
done. Does that mean that his kindness to 
you isatanend?... Is he leaving Ulvstan | 
Bight ?” 

“ Not just yet—at least I hope not. But 
he has seemed very uncertain of late, as if 
he didn’t know what he was going to do... . | 
And in other ways—I don’t know whether | 
you have noticed it—in other ways he seems 
changed. Don’t you think so, Miss Theyn 2?” | 

Thorhilda sat looking into the fire, smooth- | 
ing out the hem of her cambric handkerchief, 
seeming now as cold and calm as before she 
had seemed agitated. 

“T have not seen Mr. Aldenmede, not for 
some time past,” she said at length, speaking 
with an almost exaggerated quietness. 

She could not say more to Barbara Burdas ; | 
she could not say to her, “I have not seen 
him since my engagement. Day by day I 
have expected to see him, to have to listen | 
to his congratulations, but day by day he 
has spared me ; and now, now I know what 
such sparing means ! ” | 

Thorhilda could say nothing of all this ; | 
nor did she quite recognise that she was 
speaking to one whose eyes had been opened 
by sorrow, by pain—the pain of loving and 
losing. Barbara was as silent, as thoughtful 
as Miss Theyn herself for awhile. 

“JT thought you had been seeing him | 
often,” she said at last. “Perhaps it was | 
that I hoped you had. I think that must | 
have been it; that I hoped you’d seen him; | 
seen how much he’d changed of late. I never | 
knew no one turn so desperately sad all of a 
sudden. It’s ever so long now since he. 
touched his picture; he seems to have no) 
heart for paintin’—there/ painting, I meant 
to say.” 


| went with her to the door; and the Canon 








“Do you always think of Mr. Aldenmede 
when you speak?” Miss Theyn asked, 
with a wan, faint smile breaking about her 
mouth. 


“Yes . . . howcan I help it, when nearly 
every word has been caught up by him, and 
set right? . . . There’s a few words yet that’s 


fearfully difficult. I think I'll never know 
how to use them properly.” 

The conversation seemed trifling enough, 
but within the heart of each speaker some 
painful emotion was being crushed and 
hidden. Thorhilda knew more of Barbara’s 
suffering than Barbara dreamed of hers; and 
now Miss Theyn’s sympathy was more open 


| to detect the depth of emotion and pain, her 


thought more drawn to dwell upon it. 
Already she was beginning to learn the 
lessons that sorrow alone can teach. 

There had been another long pause, during 
which Miss Theyn’s thought had travelled 
rapidly, as thought always does travel when 
it is charged by the finer emotions. 

* And now tell me of yourself, Barbara,” 
she said, speaking gently, and bending for- 
ward in the soft firelight till she seemed 
quite close to the pale, tired girl beside her. 
“Tell me of yourself. You have told me 
nothing; and Hartas has told me nothing. 
He said he had nothing to tell—nothing but 
disappointment and pain. . . . Can you not 
tell me how it is?” 

Barbara was silent for awhile; then she 
lifted her wide blue eyes—eyes full of an in- 
expressible astonishment, an unspeakable 
sorrow. Did Miss Theyn yet understand no 
more than this ? 

In her perturbation Barbara rose to her 
feet, feeling as if she must be away from this 
close and narrow atmosphere of misunder- 
standing. She could not go over all the old 
ground again now with Miss Theyn. Miss 


|Theyn should not have required it—so it 


seemed. 

*T told your brother how it was,” she said, 
with dignity. “He understands, if anyone 
does. I am beginning to think no one can— 
that no one ever does enter into a life not 
their own ; no, not even to a life lived closest 
to theirs. But I must go home now, it’s late 
enough... .” 

“Stay a moment,” Miss Theyn interrupted, 
leaving the room as she spoke. Presenily 
she came back with some food on a small 
tray, which she carried herself, and she in- 
sisted that Barbara should eat of it. 

Then, to Bab’s distress, she heard the 
sound of carriage wheels ; and Miss Theyn 
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was there ; and he was glad—truly glad that 
his niece should have been so thoughtful. 
But while Barbara was being driven rapidly 
down to the Forecliff Thorhilda Theyn was 
thinking more rapidly, more seriously than 
she had ever thought in her life before. 
“Was it true, all that Barbara had said, 
or rather intimated ; could it be really true 
that another—one who had occupied so much 
of her thought—was really caring, really sor- 
rowing for her, for her loss! Alas, that it did 


be drawn to dwell again and again upon the 
sweetness of another’s sorrow ! 


CHAPTER XLIV.— SO FAREWELL THOU 
WHOM I HAVE KNOWN TOO LATE.” 
“Tf thus to look behind is all in vain, 
And all in vain to look to left or right, 
Why face we not our future once again, 
Launching with hardier hearts across the main, 
Straining dim eyes to catch the invisible sight, 
And strong to bear ourselves in patient pain!” 
Curistina Rossetti. 
Ir was not much more than a week after 
Barbara’s visit to the Rectory. The after- 
noon was cold and grey and wintry. The 
Canon had gone to the Bight, saying that he 
had some forty sick people on his list, and 
would therefore probably not return till late. 
Mrs. Godfrey, having a headache, had gone 
to lie down, and her niece, being all alone, 
tried various ways of passing the afternoon 
endurably. She found, however, that she 
was in no mood for practising, none for 
writing letters, though there were many 
that she ought to have written. Within the 
past three days nearly twenty more wedding 
presents had arrived—to Mrs. Godfrey’s dis- 
tress no fewer than eight carriage-clocks 
among them. In a humorous mood the 
Canon had wound them all, set them agoing, 
placed them in a row on the top of a cabinet 
in the drawing-room, where they stood 
chiming—one sweeter and more silvery in 
tone than another ; yet Thorhilda could not | 
bear to hear them, nor did the idea of stop- 
ping them commend itself to her taste. She 
remembered that one of them had been sent 
by Lady Diana Haddingley—her aunt’s friend 





rather than her own—and with the clock | 
had come a long and kindly letter. At the 
end there was a postscript, meant mainly for 
Mrs. Godfrey. 

Thorhilda had seated herself by the 
writing-table in the drawing-room ; her in- 
tentions were of the best. One after another 
the clocks had chimed the hour of three. | 
There was time enough to write a dozen | 
letters before the post went out at five ; but 





| not truly. 





unfortunately, the topmost letter was Lady 
Di Haddingley’s, and the postscript arrested 
all Miss Theyn’s attention. 

“T hear that an old acquaintance of ours 
—Damian Aldenmede—is somewhere in your 
neighbourhood,” Lady Di had written. “A 
friend—you will remember her—Lady Sarah 
Channing, declares that he has fallen in love 
with a fishwife, the mother of four or five 
children. The Channings have been staying 


\for nearly a week at Danesborough, and 
not seem impossible! Alas, that she should | 


Sarah wrote to ask me for your address... . 
Do, if you know anything of Mr. Aldenmede, 
tell me about him. He was a man I always 
had the highest admiration for, though I 
never felt that I understood him, though 
perhaps that was not his fault altogether. It 
is only like that can understand like, and 
there is no likeness between him and me. 
Perhaps I needn’t point that out if you have 
met him. What a fancy it is on his part to 
take to painting in that vigorous way! But 
then he never did things by halves. Sarah 
says the intimacy between him and the fish- 
woman began by his painting her, so I sup- 
pose she must be pretty. All the same, I 
hope there’s no truth in the rumour. Sarah 
was always a terrible gossip. Still there is 
no saying what a man like that will do who 
has gone through such seas of trouble. And 
I can easily imagine, now that his first youth 
has passed, that it is very probable that he 
may be caught by genuine sympathy, who- 
ever may offer it to him. All the same, I 
shall be glad to know that I have been mis- 
informed,” 

Mrs. Godfrey had read this aloud at break- 
fast-time, when the letters came in. Thor- 
hilda had listened with burning cheeks, not 
daring to raise her eyes to her uncle’s face. 
How much he saw, how far he understood, 
who shall say? Perhaps he could hardly 
have said all himself. It may be that his 


| thought went the deeper, that his prayer 


became the more earnest. It is certain that 
the trifling episode did not pass over him 
lightly. 

“Now that Thorhilda was alone, that she 
might read this gossiping postscript in silence, 
it seemed to have a thousand meanings for 
her, and some of them were meanings that 
she did not dare to look into—not closely, 
She could not answer Lady Di’s 
letter now ; and presently she became aware 
of the fact that she could answer no other 
letter. Leaving the room in a very tumult 
of perturbation, she took the garden-hat 
that always hung in the hall and went out 
of doors. It was cooler there, and freer, and 
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fresher. She seemed able to think more 
truly, more clearly, out there among the 
leafless trees, that hung sadly and swayed 
softly, and lent an intensity of impressiveness 
to the always impressive scene. 

For some time Miss Theyn walked there, 
now quiet and hopeful, now roused and ex- 
cited, then suddenly depressed. She had 
almost forgotten the peacefulness that had 
been hers—not so long ago. For some 
time she had walked up and down the 
garden paths, passing from one mood to 
another ; then at last the big iron gates at 
the bottom of the avenue swung open ; she 
could hear the sharp metallic click of them, 
and instinctively she recoiled. Percival Mere- 
dith had been at the Rectory more than half 
of the day before. Had he the deficient 
taste, the imperfect tact, to come again to- 
day? Miss Theyn knew of no other visitor 
to be expected. 

Her surprise was at least as great as her 
emotion was deep when she discovered Mr. 
Aldenmede coming up the avenue, slowly, 
and with the gait and movement of a man to 
whom all things were indifferent. When he 
saw Miss Theyn he came forward more 
quickly, raising his hat with an almost eager 
courtesy. In his worst moments instinct 
stood for something. 

Yet the meeting was not an easy one—how 
should it be? Yet neither of them dreamed 
how difficult the parting was to prove. 

It was evident to Thorhilda from the first 
that Damian Aldenmede was not in an or- 
dinary mood. His face was paler, thinner 
than usual; his grey eyes seemed more 
deeply set; the lines about his mouth were 
sterner, colder. 

“Ts Canon Godfrey at home ?” he asked, 
without much appearance of interest in the 
answer. “I will not disturb him for long. 
I have merely called to say ‘ good-bye.’ ” 

Thorhilda understood all, the coldness, the 
depth of intensity behind this stiffness and 
rigidity of manner. 

“Tam sorry,” she replied, using all effort 
to seem calm, and succeeding beyond her 
own hope. “I am sorry, but my uncle is 
not at home. He will regret much when he 
knows that he has missed you. . . . Do you 
leave Ulvstan soon ?” 

“T go to-morrow.” 

“So early!” Thorhilda exclaimed, still 
endeavouring to keep her voice free from 
tremor, her manner from all agitation. “Is 
it sudden—your determination, or have you 
been thinking of it for some time ?” 

“T decided last evening.” 








“Oh! . . . Will you come into the draw- 
ing-room? My aunt is not quite well, but if 
I tell her that it is a farewell visit, I am sure 
she will wish to see you.” 

“Thank you; I would not disturb her on 
any account. Please give her my kind 
regards, and tell her of my regret. I should 
have been glad to see her.” 

These stiff civilities should have ended 
the interview; but somehow they did not. 
Thorhilda did not turn away ; Damian did 
not offer his hand. For a strange moment 
or two they stood there by the top of the 
avenue, not looking at each other, not speak- 
ing ; hardly breathing. 

Thorhilda broke the silence, saying in 
tones that betrayed the effort she used : 

“Perhaps your absence may not be for 
long. . . . You are not leaving England ?” 

“T leave England for Italy to-morrow 
night. ... When I return, or indeed whether 
or no I return at all, must remain with the 
future.” 

Again for awhile there was silence; a 
silence that would have been the end of the 
meeting if Damian had not raised his eyes to 
the beautiful face before him, discerning there 
much of the hidden pain, the hidden suffer- 
ing. And as he looked he remembered the 
words that Barbara Burdas had said to him 
only the evening before, betraying much 
more than she knew that she betrayed. 

‘**She’s none happy,” Bab had said, “ not 
happy as she ought to be. Her eyes are 
full of dread and fear, as if she didn’t dare 
look into the future, And all about her 
mouth there’s the strangest trembling at 
times, just as if she’d be glad to lay down 
all her life, all her hope, at somebody’s feet ; 
and die there... . Oh, don’t talk to me 
about her no more ; she’s none happy !” 

It was just as Barbara had said in her 
expressive way. This was just the look 
he saw on the face of the woman he loved, 
and had lost. 

No, he could not turn away ; not yet, not 
thus. The past days and nights of suffering 
seemed to be pouring all their painful energy 
into the present moment. Strong man 
though he was, his heart was beating wildly, 
his brain throbbing fiercely. Was it over— 
was it possible that it could be over, all the 
new sweet promise that had seemed to be 
sent as a kind of aftermath ; a blessing upon 
the later life of one whose earlier years 
had been all unblessed save for the benedic- 
tion of sorrow? Was it not rather a dream, 
a delusion, all that he had heard of her en- 
gagement, her intended marriage? Had he 
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indeed heard of these things from any au- 
thentic source at all? The very question 
seemed perplexing, almost stupefying. 

It was the first word, the first question 
that was difficult. 

“Ts it true—is it all quite true ?” he said, 
speaking with such evident effort, taking a 
. tone so different to any he had used to her 
before that she could not but understand. 

She endeavoured to reply quietly ; and 
even in this painful moment the extreme 
graciousness of her manner, the unaffected 
truth of her soul, struck him afresh with 
fresh pain. 

“You are speaking of my engagement ?” 
she said, raising her grave, grey eyes with 
all their burden of sadness to his. There 
was no pretence, no subterfuge. 

“Yes,” was the brief reply. 

“Tt is true.” 

“You are going to marry Mr. Meredith ?” 

“Yes. . . . I have promised to do so.” 

There was no mistaking her tone—the 
sadness of it, the weariness. He understood 
as well as if she had knelt at his feet and 
there poured out all the tale of her con- 
fession. 

For awhile there was silence. Damian 
Aldenmede would not wrong himself, his 
own soul, by so much as one word of con- 
gratulation, or anything that could be taken 
forsuch. Thorhilda understood. She under- 
stood also that no small or mean jealousy 
was at the root of his silence, his reticence. 

A man like that to be jealous of such a 
one as Percival Meredith! The mere irony 
of her own soul as the idea crossed her brain 
showed her more than she had seen before. 
Never till now had the wide disparity 
between the two men been so apparent to 
her. The hour was full of disclosures. 

“ And it is done/” she said to herself, an 
aura passing over her like to that which 
passes over a human being when he is told 
that he must presently die from some secret 
ailment he had barely suspected. “ Jt is done: 
it cannot be undone.” 

And Damian Aldenmede also understood. 

The pallid lips and cheeks, the pleading 
look about the wild, sad eyes, the new gentle- 
ness where all had been gentle before, all 
these things told him that she was conscious 
of mistake, of error. 

Now he knew, as he had never dreamed 
to know, that he himself was not guiltless of 
her misery. 

“T did it for the best—altogether for the 
best,” he said to himself as he stood there, 
staring intently into the depths of a white- 








edged holly-tree that stood upon the lawn, 
green, bright, glossy in its wintry beauty. 
Sparrows were darting in and out, a bold 
blackbird peered from an upper bough, star- 
lings were whirring all about, from the gar- 
den-beds to the unused chimneys. 


“T did it all for the best. . . . But I did 
wrong—a wrong I cannot undo. No; not 
by so mueh as a word, a look, may I now, or 
ever, attempt any undoing. It is with the 
smallest error, as with the deepest sin—it 
may be repented of, it may be condoned, it 
may be forgiven—forgiven by God and by 
man—it cannot be undone. And it is no 
alleviation of my suffering to know that I do 
not suffer alone—nay, it is an aggravation 
rather. . . . What can I hope ?—that she 
will forget, that she will be happy ? 

“Happy! This woman happy with a man 
like Percival Meredith. Good heavens! What 
must her ignorance, her innocence be, since 
she can even have dreamt of it? And they, 
her guardians, her natural protectors—they 
must be as ignorant of evil as herself, of 
all that betrays evil, or they could never 
have done, what I am _ persuaded they 
must have done, influenced her toward this 
marriage.” 

They were sauntering about now, from 
path to path, silently or all but silently. The 
remark as to the beauty of this evergreen, 
the failure of that, was not conversation ; 
something had to be said by way of escape 
from the awkwardness of perfect silence. 

More than once a time of perfect silence 
came. They were passing quite close by the 
drawing-room windows at one such moment. 
Two of the windows were open wide; a 
sudden simultaneous sound of chiming came 
with a silvery, musical burst. At the first 
moment Damian started, fancying he heard 
some distant peal of bells; but when peal 
followed peal, he turned to Thorhilda with 
a question on his every feature. To his 
surprise she was not only blushing with a 
deep scarlet blush, but her eyes were suf- 
fused with tears that insisted upon falling. 
She could not hide them ; she could not ex- 
plain them. 

“T must say good-bye,” she said, sobbing 
painfully and holding out a tremulous hand. 
“Do not come in! I will tell Aunt Milicent 
—I will say all you could wish. . . . Good- 
bye—and—and my best wishes.” 

She was still weeping, weeping bitterly, 
unrestrainedly ; and when Mr. Aldenmede 
took her hand in his, and held it warmly, 
she let it rest there for a moment or two. 
Nature had her way for that brief while. 
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It seemed very brief to Damian Alden- 
mede. All at once some secret spring of 
strength gave Miss Theyn power to recover 
herself for the moment. Recollection, sudden 
shame—but a foretaste of that shame that 
was to overpower her afterward—these and 
other things became momentarily helpful. 

“Say good-bye,” she urged. 
cannot congratulate me, you can at least 
wish me well—you can at least hope for me 
that when we meet again I shall be—be 
somewhat stronger ; that I shall disgrace the 
dignity of my womanhood less than I have 
done to-day.” 

Mr. Aldenmede replied after a pause, 

“T know what you are anticipating,” he 
said kindly ; “you can see already the hours 
of anguish, of self-reproach, that will follow 
this brief moment of weakness. I, too, 
know something of such hours. Every 
thinking human being has to know them, to 
suffer from them. It is only the utterly 
callous who pass through life able to put 
aside every pang that comes from the con- 
sciousness of error, of mistake. . . . But be- 
lieve me, all this will pass—it may be late— 
I fear it will—yet, eventually it will pass, 
and leave you wondering—not that you were 
moved so deeply, but that you should have 
been moved at all!” 

“Is that how the future seems to you ?” 

“Tt is how I should wish it to appear in 
your sight.” 

Thorhilda bowed her head meekly, sadly, 
heavily. Life seemed over—all save endur- 
ance of living. 

It was then, in that moment, that there 
flashed across her mind the thought of one 
who, thousands of years before, had sold his 
birthright for a mess of pottage, and a few 
seconds later the words of the truest of our 
Christian poets passed across her thought : 


“ We barter life for pottage, sell true bliss 
For wealth or power, for pleasure or renown; 
Thus, Esau-like, our Father’s blessing miss, 
Then wash with fruitless tears our faded crown.” 

Could it be possible that she had done 
this—bartered her life, her soul, at four-and- 
twenty years of age? And for what—“ good 
God, for what?” she asked in all reverence, 
as she stood there. 

“Tf I had the strength of soul, the daring 
of spirit, I would at this moment tell all to 
Damian Aldenmede,” she continued in the 
depth of her thought. “But I have not— 
how should I have, with the attention of a 
very world of people fixed upon my mar- 





“Tf you! 





riage—my marriage to Percival Meredith, 
and that within a month? How could I dare 
to speak out all that is in me ?” 

Thought passes swiftly. Only a few 
seconds had passed since Damian spoke his 
last kindly word. He was still standing be- 
fore her, pale, quiet, self-repressed. 

“T suppose we must part,” he said at last, 


| looking into her eyes once more. 


“But we shall meet again,” Thorhilda 
said, trying to smile, but failing rather 
miserably. There was something in her 
face, her expression, that Damian Alden- 
mede could not bear to see just then. 

“We may meet again, we may not; at 
any rate we must part now,” he said, raising 
his hat and turning away. “ God bless you!” 
was the last word that Miss Theyn heard 
from beyond the white-edged holly-tree. 
Farther off it was repeated more fervently, 
‘May God bless you!” 


* 


* * 


The marriage-day was fixed ; it was to be 
on Tuesday, the 11th of January. 

That Christmas was naturally a busy time, 
“ Busy, and oh! so happy up at the Rectory,” 
Miss Douglas declared to friends who were 
not so fortunate as to be able to come and 

o at the Rectory when they chose. Miss 

ouglas was quite able to appreciate her 
privileges, and all appertaining to them. 
Moreover, whatever her lips might say, her 
eyes were not blinded. 

Yes ; certainly it was a busy time. Post- 
men and railway porters thronged the way 
at times; so many letters came, so many 
parcels, that more tables had to be brought 
down from the upper rooms to hold the still- 
accumulating presents. 

Thorhilda did not dare to say that each 
one was an added pang ; how could she, when 
almost every day Mrs. Meredith came with 
her son, each of them kissing the blushing, 
shrinking bride-elect on either cheek, each 
of them glad for the many tokens that be- 
trayed such a deep and widespread regard? 

Only one eye saw the true cause of the 
shrinking ; only one heart understood the 
meaning of the hot, painful blush. Only one 
man, comprehending all, feared, and suf- 
fered, and prayed in silence. 

And his prayer was answered ; but not as 
he had dreamt and thought it might be. 

In this very answer there was to be such a 
sting, such an agony as Canon Godfrey had 
never in his life known 














By MARY 


‘W HEN a boy rises to a bishopric, the 
ways of mother, aunts, schoolmasters, 
and school-fellows all rise out of the oblivion 
of common life into public view, and the 
secret forces operating in a million other lives 
than his become exposed to public judgment. 

The school at Mount Radford, Exeter, with 
the right of its master to hit a boy on the 
head, which he exercised by means of the lid 
of a desk with happily “ no worse results than 
a bad headache,” takes its place as a fact in 
English history; and one sees how handi- 
capped boys may be when the small head 
has grown to its manhood’s size—as was the 
late Earl of Shaftesbury, whose brief earl- 
dom terminated in such a melancholy way, 
through brain injuries inflicted by blows upon 
the head administered by his tutor while yet 
in his teens. Falling upon another spot, that 
blow of the Rev. C. R. Roper might have 
prevented an Oriel fellowship, and the diocese 
of Manchester might have missed one of the 
most elevating and wholesome of the moral 
and spiritual influences which its history has 
known. Happily the Rev. C. Roper’s blow on 
the head resulted in nothing more than “a 
temporary headache,” and in spite of it the 
Oriel fellowship was won and the diocese of 
Manchester was inspired by a life which it 
will not soon forget. 

James Fraser was a boy of fine wholesome 
spirit, good to look at, and pleasant to hear 
“whistling about the house.” ‘When I ask 
him if it is not time to begin his lessons,” 
his aunt said to a friend, “his answer is 
always the same—‘ Oh, I finished them long 
ago!’” Lessons first, whistling afterwards ; 
that was his rule. He was no book-worm, 
loved the fresh air, and people, and was an 
everlasting talker. He was a round rosy- 
faced, good-natured boy, stuck to his lessons, 
liked rabbits and dogs, was fond of picking 
mushrooms and of long walks, and thought 
raised veal pies “very nice.” His tastes were 
never those of a precocious boy. He was 
indeed rather “young of his age,” but he 
was always genuine. 

Most genuine was his sonship. At fourteen 
years of age his father died, and from that 
day they all returned from the grave, he was, 


as best he could be, a husband to the widow ; | 


and till that widow’s death, forty years after- 
wards, he never ceased to be the stay of her 
life. In his college days he abstained from 
all his greatest delights for her sake. Chief 


JAMES FRASER; BISHOP. 


HARRISON. 


| among his pleasures was on horseback after 

the hounds at a “slapping pace ;” yet he re- 
frained so long as it was his widowed mother’s 
|income which must bear the cost. All Ox- 
| ford was hot as much to him as his mother 
and her comfort: her satisfaction in him was 
ample set-off against his associates’ ridicule. 
From a boy, by his passion for horses, he 
delighted to see the “Quicksilver” mail go 
by his home, awe-struck and delighted as 
he reflected that it did its one hundred and 
seventy-six miles in eighteen hours! Things 
that did their best were glorious. From the 
first day after widowhood to the last breath she 
drew, James Fraser’s mother knew nothing 
but joy in her healthy, wholesome son. He 
was a good brother too, and was the admira- 
tion of onlookers for his careful, unselfish in- 
terest in all the family, of which he was the 
eldest child. 

His cleverness was boyish cleverness. He 
was true to his proper sphere and age, and 
never grew, that moral deformity, an old head 
on young shoulders; much less did he turn 
his young head into a book depét. It was 
a human head, grasping the problems of young 
humanity with that same naturalness and 
earnestness which was to make him famous 
when his manhood had brought him abreast 
| of manhood’s questions, and made his labours 
| natural and delightful to himself and of high 

value to his country. 

To be boyishly loyal to a woman in weeds, 
to walk considerately of the powers of a little 
sister’s legs, to deny himself of high delights 
because the means of producing them could 
not be obtained without somebody else’s sacri- 

| fice may seem little things, far away from 
any promise of grandly filling a bishopric ; 
| but it is just in fidelity to the divine idea in 
such “little” things that there is alone the 
promise of fidelity “in much.” When Chris- 
tianity rules the appointments of Church and 
State, only such as delighted to do right by 
family surroundings and school comrades 
| will ever be chosen to fill seats of responsi- 
| bility. No abilities, no acquirements can 
‘atone for the lack of “a good and honest 
| heart,” and this is not obtained at universi- 
| ties—it is the product of the home. 

He added to a fine disposition a clear head, 
a strong memory, and a good judgment. 
“His grandfather,” writes his aunt, “is con- 

| stantly exclaiming what a nice lad James is.” 
|‘ We never had a pleasanter boy in our 
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house,” said Mrs. Rowsley, his schoolmaster’s 
wife. “I take one penny publication called 
the Penny Cyclopedia, which is to be com- 
pleted in seven years,” he writes, “and a 
twopenny one, The Thief. . . . They arevery 
cheap. Mr. Rowsley recommended them 
strongly. Isend you acopy of my will.... 
As this will meet the eye of Aunt William, 
I must tell her that she put me up no soap, 
tooth-brush, nor powder, which I have been 
obliged to buy. . . . I have covered all my 
books with brown paper. . . . We have had 
snow here, and a great deal of snowballing, 
from whichI caught a cold, which I have at 
present... . I believe this is the longest 
letter and the biggest sheet I ever wrote on, 
and having exhausted my news I must con- 
clude. .. hoping you are in better spirits than 
when I saw you last, and that John and 
Edward are industrious at school.” Such is 
his letter at sixteen yearsold. Atseventeen, 
his name was entered at Balliol, but he went 
into residence at Lincoln, where he read 
conscientiously, and was rigidly economical, 
though of an extremely social temperament, 
while economy was rare amongst his com- 
panions. He neither gave parties nor went 
to them, and though decidedly fond of good 
dress, gave no play to his tastes. His su- 
preme consideration was that woman at 
home, whose slender means were so taxed, 
until a fellowship had been won, to furnish 
him with the bare necessities of his college 
life. The self-restraint of loyalty to her, 
first learnt and practised in his humble 
nursery, served him well at Oxford, as it 
did all through life. It was this which gave 
him his early place among the admirations 
of his kindred and let him lie in his last 
sleep in the affections and reverence of the 
great city of Manchester. Life is marred 
or made by the first spirit that is put into 
it. College bearing is but the fruitage of 
the discipline of the nursery, and the rela- 
tion of the child to the mother. The thrift 
which he grew up to teach by precept and 
example to the poor of villages and cities, 
he acquired before he gave his account to his 
mother of his monthly expenditure of a 
penny on the Cyclopedia. And he did it all 
of joy. 

“He was light-hearted,” says a fellow- 
student, Mr. Froude, “I used to think him 
even boyish.” Dean Church, then tutor of 
the college, where Fraser at length won his 
fellowship, said that “his thought was young 
rather absent.” “So it always re- 
mained,” says Mr. Froude. 

His first living was at Cholderton, “a 








snug little place,” where his first scheme 
was to build a school. To its nice parson- 
age-house his mother came, and from that 
day to the day of her death she ever after 
lived under her son’s roof. Here he had a 
curious series of troubles through the squire 
objecting to have people “sitting behind 
him” at church, “breathing on his back.” 
He was one of those gentlemen who have 
made void the saying, “The earth is the 
Lord’s,” unless is meant by it the landlord’s. 
Land, and church too, were made for him, and 
he had given a few cottages for the children 
of men. So far did he go in his contention 
about his back not being breathed upon 
by the clodhoppers of the parish, that he 
threatened rather to throw the church into 
Chancery or to build another where he could 
worship by himself, if he could not have a 
square pew made, with a door to it, and 
where nobody was behind him. The young 
incumbent could hardly have had a better 
crown to his collegiate term than a few years 
of study of this old-fashioned and by no 
means rare master of the destinies of Eng- 
land’s village people. Such a tutor taught 
him something of pastoral life more prac- 
tically valuable than he had found in the sweet 
measures of Homer ; and little English Chol- 
derton meant more to his future than classi- 
cal Troy, for he was every inch a man and a 
brother, absorbed in humanity and its wel- 
fare, not in scholarship, antiquity, and 
books. 

As a man, Mr. Fraser began to urge on 
writers in the Times whom he met to try to 
recast our home government and reform our 
military and naval establishments. In his 
outspoken, straightforward way, he asks one 
of them, “Can anything be so sickening as 
the system of appointments to offices of the 
highest trust in both departments, in spite of 
past warnings, which is at this moment going 
on?” His earliest notion of newspaper men, 
as of clergymen, was that they were to re- 
prove iniquity in the genuine hatred of it. 
But he found that writers in the Times 
had no such ideas of their vocation. For 
the persons of the wicked he had no respect, 
whether poor or rich, official or private. 
He respected righteousness and only that, 
whether in newspapers or land-owners or 
mill-owners, A gouty cripple on the bench, 
a petulant temper at the Admiralty or the 
War Office, an imbecile at the head of a de- 
partment, stirred the blood of the young 
rector of this snug village to indignation and 
shame, which afterwards told so healthily on 
the great centre of commercial activity in 
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whose episcopal chair he sat. Neither ob- 
security nor activity changed him one whit. 
He had an abundant love of righteousness. 

“TI do wish, dear Mozley, you would turn 
your powerful pen in this direction, and 
teach men in office what sort of a govern- 
ment the nation will expect at their hands,” 
he wrote to his friend on the Jimes. His 
heart was for his nation ; his people’s good, 
that was what men should seek. But he lived 
to find that the nation did not “ expect” 
such a government, nor had newspaper writers 
such innocent notion of their duty. 

After ten years at Cholderton, he went to 
Ufton, where he began to make his reputa- 
tion as an Assistant Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. ‘‘ Education,” he wrote as a boy, “is 
the source of happiness to society.” And in 
this as in so many other matters, the boy 
was the father of the man. His passion was 
to stir up and discipline the latent brain in 
men. What the Creator had made them 
capable of, that he desired them to be. He 
wanted to see labourers in better cottages, 
their rate of wages higher, the mode of 
hiring them more worthy of human beings. 
Their higher possibilities were forbidden by 
the ways of their superiors in rank and 
wealth, with disastrous consequences to the 
moral and social welfare of the nation. But 
whilst his heart was in the ends of the land, his 
eyes were upon the little work God had given 
him at Ufton. He liked to see the healthy 
enjoyments of his school-children, and the 
excellence of his hedgers’, ditchers’, and 
ploughmen’s work. He was in danger of 
committing assaults on men who injured 
women, and made certain loose practices so 
dangerous to the peace and comfort of those 
who committed them that they became rare. 
His cottagers’ flower gardens and fruit-trees, 
their ailments and troubles, had a genuine 
place in histhought. “He is a king amongst 
us,” said one of the women of his parish re- 
gretfully, as she heard that he was going 
away. He would not waste his time at a 
Clerical Society for discussions, preferring to 
look into the cases of poverty which came 
before him as a guardian, or a game at 
croquet, or a drive over to the Reading Sav- 
ings Bank. He had not been long in Ufton 
before a dirty-walled cottage, a loose tile on 
a roof, a weed-grown walk, or an unkempt 
child could not be found. Mr. Emerson said 
it looked to him as if gardens, cottages, and 
people of the parish had all been “brushed and 
combed every morning on getting up.” His 
cardinal virtues were purity, thrift, and tem- 
perance ; and where rebuke was needed, be- 





sides a personal and private one, he gave it 
plainly and sharply from his pulpit. 

While at Ufton he visited America, to in- 
quire into its school system, giving to the 
proposals for English education great impetus 
by his report. 

Then he became Bishop of Manchester, by 
the appointment of Mr. Gladstone, and ap- 
plied himself to the welfare of his diocese— 
not its clergy, its churches, or its ecclesiasti- 
cal institutions, but its people—in a manner 
which has given his name a place amongst 
Manchester's greatest benefactors. It was, 
from the first, his regret that churches, and 
chapels too for that matter, were in the 
possession of the well-dressed and well-to-do 
part of the community. He deplored, too, 
the rigid bonds in which the clergy had to 
work. ‘ What we want,” he said, “is the 
Prayer Book and the Bible, and freedom to 
use them as may seem best.” Although Pro- 
testant, he was indignant with cavillers about 
Rubric. The Church Association he held to 
be intolerant, the Church Union foolish. 
Men were differently constituted, by the one 
God of them all, and must be allowed diver- 
sity of operation. He recognised in the 
disciples of science fellow-workers in the dis- 
covery of the great truth of God. Nature 
and revelation, he held, could not be contra- 
dictory, and had nothing to fear from one 
another. On one occasion, Professor Huxley 
said, “I shall not soon forget the spirit-stirring 
speech of the noble prelate, a speech I wel- 
come, and shall remember as long as I live, 
as imbued with a spirit which, if it had 
always been exhibited, would have prevented 
the difficulties and misunderstandings which 
I myself deprecate.” But what he gained in 
influence over the religious notions of the 
students of science, he lost over the religious 
bigotry and Pharisaism of those whose joy 
was to have them all called infidel. What 


‘he gained, too, by his robust Protestantism 


over masculine-minded men and women he 
lost over the weak and sentimental prostra- 
tion school. His power, too, over the masses, 
won by their love of his frankness and fair 
play, was purchased at the price of the friend- 
ship of the rich. And as he respected no 
newspaper, his love of honest truth lost him 
some of their scribblers’ praise. Of censure 
they got tired. He treated it all with the 
same high-spirited indifference with which he 
treated the scoffs of the undergraduates of 
Oxford, when for his mother’s sake he would 
not follow the extravagant traditions of the 
place. 

Inhis weary moments he cried out toafriend, 
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“ Oh, Sale, I would give half I possess to be 
back again in my quiet country parsonage !” 
His frank, manly nature, as all such na- 
tures must do, longed for the personal ele- 
ment which was so constant in little Ufton. 
“T preached twice yesterday at Ufton,” he 
says, writing to his friend Mr. Mozley, 
“to crowded congregations. I should think 
I spoke to and shook hands with every man, 
woman, and child in Ufton. 


the organ.” 

Though he greatly scandalized aristocrats 
by his ways and orthodox Churchmen 
by his sayings, he went straight into the 
hearts of the common people, who both 
heard and saw him gladly. Stilted souls 
who could fill columns in papers, but not 
hearts of human beings, fell upon him, 
with the insolent assumption common to 
small, intense natures, as a heathen and a 
publican. But a proper bishop could not be 
made out of him; he was a proper man, 


with all the play of feelings which knew no | 
he was James | 


law but love of his race: 
Fraser. On one occasion, when walking in 
the streets of Manchester, he saw a horse 
and cart coming at a rattling pace without a 
driver. Forgetting the commandments of 


apron and knee-breeches, he obeyed the 
commandment of Christ, and did to the un- 
known driver what he would have liked to | 


be done to him if his vehicle were running 
away—he ran after it, and he could run 
con amore, caught it, and restored it to the 
baker’s boy who came up, too amazed at his 
bishop’s doing to even thank his friend. No 
bishop that could do a thing like that, who 
could not help doing it, ought to expect the 
esteem of the conventional world. It is in 
ecstasy over apron and knee-breeches which 
tailors make ; but manhood, which it takes 
a God to make, of that it has but little 
esteem. But mechanics like it, and it can 
bring them into fellowship of the gospel. 
“Don’t put his statue in a church ; put it 
out of doors, where we can see it,” said 
the Manchester people, when it was being 
discussed whether his statue should be of 
bronze or marble, they cared little which. 
“Put it where we can see it,” they said. 
It would do them good to see it. For a 
bronze Fraser is better than a living priest. 
So many great eeclesiastics have ridden 
in their carriages through the world criticis- 
ing, complimenting, and recomplimenting 
each other, yet how few of them have fur- 
nished to the masses of the people any living 
example of that Jesus by whose Gospel 


Annie Diment | 
had gone back the night before, and played | 


| they live ; such examples have been furnished 
quite as freely by the humblest of the laity. 
But no longer is it wholly true among the 
manufacturing towns of Lancashire. Their 
inhabitants have felt the fellowship of a 
| strong heart of a man and a brother beat- 
ing against a bishop’s bosom. A “lord” of 
| the Church has been a true lord of their 
| hearts. “Right reverend” was a genuine 
name, and sprang spontaneously from their 
deepest soul. By a law as natural as that 
which made them call forests beautiful and 
sunsets grand, they called him grand and 
good. In common daily language they spoke 
of him as “ our bishop,” with a sense of pos- 
session somewhat as they spoke of “our 
Mary” and “our George ” whom they loved. 

Yet did the would-be principal men of his 


| Church chill him to the very bone, till every 
| consideration of personal ease bade him desist. 


But he kept on his strong, cheery, brotherly 
way to the end, faithfully following his 
| ideal of a man through all the years to his 
grave. He could do little for the masses he 
so greatly loved; but he was full of sorrow 
for the wrongs they had to endure, and the 
cruel temptations and vices and miseries into 
which they fell. Of his feelings on the way 
they were too often treated in churches 
and chapels he once gave a striking illus- 
tration when he was opening a church. As 
soon as the bells began he marched to a seat 
|in the chancel from which he could watch 
| the congregation come in. When he stood 
| up in the pulpit to preach he said : “ I have 
been grieved and ashamed to see how finely 
| dressed people have been shown to the best 
| seats this morning, and the poor have been 
| put behind. Ido not like this: it ought not 
| to be.” To put people into the background 
| because they lived beneath grimy roofs, up 
| attic stairs, was no way of his. They stood 
forward in his heart and were the main end 
of all his ways. When his cathedral gates 
were unclosed, it was that brethren might 
join and genuinely say, “Our Father.” He 
did not stand in its pulpit for an exhibition, 
but to set right things that were wrong. 
If he was glad that his titles attracted the 
rich, it was that he might reprove what sel- 
fishness and arrogance they might be foster- 
ing. That merchants were proud of his 
friendship was the opportunity to urge on 
them consideration for working people. He 
left the footprints of one of the people on 
the floors of their marble halls. Simple 
souls he led as by a thread to the ideal of 
Him who was rich yet for our sakes became 
poor ; but with men who loved riches more 
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than their neighbours his thread snapped 
and they resented its slight twitch. “He 
is not orthodox,” they said ; “ why is he not 
satisfied with faith in the Articles as the old 
bishop was?” From such people’s palatial 
villas he turned himself to grimy Manchester, 
and could not be “satisfied.” Now and 
again he uttered alow cry of disappointment, 
and sank down to his desk to write to some- 
body he could trust, with a weary heart. He 
loved his church, his city, his country: no 
wonder he was weary. Again and again, 
he wished he had never left the country ; yet 
he did not go back to it, but died among 
the mill-hands and the little curly-headed 
town children he so much loved. That they 
might all eat an honest crust, live sober, pure, 
and kindly lives—that would be reward 
enough for him. A generation of such bishops 
would renew the face of the land. 

Because his cathedral door was by some 
men counted barred to them, he went outside 
its door and was with them at their clubs, 
social meetings, thrift societies, anywhere, 
indeed, where Christ’s ideal of life and con- 
duct might be set upfor men to see and attain. 
They would not come to him, so he went to 
them. And he spoilt, so those men counted 
wise said, the “dignity” of a bishop! 

The different kinds of impressions pro- 
duced by Dr. Fraser on his hearers is well 
marked by the following typical cases. One, 
being asked her impression of his sermons, 
replied, “The Bishop’s sleeves want wash- 
ing.” Ah, he’d mak’ a rare Methody,” was 
the impression expressed by another. The 
former wasa lady ; the latter a working man. 

Till within a few years of the close of his 
life, he remained a single man, and conse- 
quently lacked that subtle grace of man- 
hood which loyal love of a wife alone can give. 
He was not without womanly companion- 


ship, nor did he lack love. His mother was 
his fond charge to the close of her life. 
But mothers cannot transform manliness the 
way wives do. His straightforwardness 
would have been less harsh, had he been 
under that influence which nothing but mar- 
riage can give. A few years before the end, 
he set this right, so far as late marriages can 
set things right. The wife of youth alone 
has fair play. How much the little air of 
infallibility which his enemies made so much 
of, and which his friends could not but regret, 
was due to the lack of God’s first prevision 
for man, it is not possible to say. But Lord 
Shaftesbury is reported to have said that 
the dogma of papal infallibility would never 
have been propounded had it not been for 
papal celibacy. No married man _ ever 
dreamed that he was infallible. Nor did the 
late Bishop of Manchester dream that he 
was ; but for all that there was just a little 
air of it about him. 

The bishop’s body lies in his little Ufton 
churchyard ; and, for this generation at least, 
his memory is enshrined in half a million 
hearts standing at looms, riveting boilers, and 
driving cabs and drays in the great manu- 
facturing towns and villages of Lancashire. 
For the sake of justice to his enemies, we will 
| say that Dr. Fraser had his faults, which, in 
| virtue of his strong nature and his ever 
| being before the public, were both pro- 
nounced and much in view. A feebler man, 
one less intent on using every opportunity 
which offered to serve the temporal in- 

terests and advance the religious life of the 

| masses around him, might have had ten 
|times more faults and not a tithe of the 
notoriety which came to him. Dumb and 
selfish, James Fraser would have been 
almost beyond censure. One big funda- 
' mental fault covers a multitude of sins. 











A MORNING HYMN. 


YO fa FOLD thy banners, Prince of Peace ! 
And lead us on our way. 

Unsheath Thy sword, O God of love! 
Be Captain of to-day, 

That peace may fight and love may win 
Each battle as we go, 

And as our Captain is above, 
His soldiers be below. 


Give to Thy servants strength of heart 
To follow all Thy lead, 


And bravely, as a soldier ought, 
No consequence to heed. 

Be Thine to give the sole command ; 
Be ours to do Thy word, 

And learn, what this one day can teach, 





Of Thy great goodness, Lord. 


W. 8. 





GIBRALTAR. 


By FLORA L. SHAW, Avrnor or “Castite Buiarr,” Erc. 


- OU know Latin, of course ?” 
“Yes, but I talk as though I did not,” 
said the Professor. 

“You know Gibraltar, of course ?” and I 
can only hope that my good readers may | 
reply, “Yes, but write as though we did 
not.” 

For what can be said of Gibraltar that 
has not been said already? Holding the 
position it does on the maritime highway 
of the world, it is almost necessarily visited 
by every one who leaves his own country ; 
and to the majority of travelling Englishmen 
it is probably as familiar as Charing Cross 
Station. Yet it is not for travellers that 
we write home when we travel ; but rather 
for those who are kept by circumstances 
within that forty mile range which Carlyle | 
used to declare sufficient for reasonable men. | 

The Campo of Gibraltar spreads into the | 
mainland and belongs to Spain, forming a 
province of which the General, resident at 
Algeciras, still bears the title of Governor. 
The spot which interests us—our English | 
Gibraltar—is a mountain, only three miles 
long and three-quarters of a mile broad, | 
which faces and is, in fact, joined to Spain 
by a flat and narrow strip of sand, but be- 
longs evidently by natural formation to the 
African range across the Straits. Its northern 
front is a sheer wall of grey marble, which 
rises perpendicularly for something like one 
thousand four hundred feet; and from the 
north the marble range runs with a sharp, 
pinnacled and broken crest to drop at the 
southern end in rocky flats and ledges to the 
sea. 

Above the Mediterranean, the eastern face 
shows, as it were, the backbone of the moun- 





tain. Bare precipices stand upon each other; 


here and there on the lower levels a ledge | 


has afforded room for the construction of a 


bastion; here and there on higher ranges, | 
| ground pepper-trees, bella sombra, and table 


a goat track winds under a cliff; there is 
even one little cove where, down by the 
water's edge, a village of Genoese fishermen 
nestles on the sand ; but for the most part it 
presents an unscalable wall rising from the 
sea to the full height of the mountain crest. | 
It is on the western side facing the Atlantic | 
that there is alone any foothold for the town. 
Here, too, precipices redden in the setting 
sun, but some of the slopes allow of being | 
mounted to the top, and along the shore 
there lies a strip of rich soil where wild 
olive and palmetto change to orange, and fig, 


and pepper-trees ; and a town of about twenty- 
four thousand inhabitants has squeezed itself 
upon terraced streets between the rock and 
the water. 

It was at the northern end of this strip, on 
a shoulder which commands a good view of 
the mainland, that the Moorish commander, 
Tarik, who led the Arabs in their first con- 
quest of Spain, built the castle of which the 
remains still form the most prominent archi- 
tectural feature of the older town. It is 
perhaps the earliest Moorish construction in 
Europe, for though it was finished later by 
other hands, Tarik began it within two years 
of his conquest in 711. Phcenicians, Cartha- 
ginians, Romans, and Christians had held 


| the mountain in turn before that time, but 


except in tradition they have left no mark 
behind them, and the history of the place 
begins with the discovery of its importance 
as a military fortress by the Moors. They 
became its godfathers to modern Europe— 
changing the classic Calpe to Gebr-al-Tarik, 
or the Mountain of Tarik, from which we 
have contracted Gibraltar—they fortified it, 
they constructed aqueducts, they planted its 
little strip of fertile soil with gardens, they 
made it, in fact, very much what it is. They 
gave it during an occupation of seven hun- 
dred and fifty years the political traditions 
of an alien fortress upon the mainland, and 
so strong is the impression of their individu- 
ality that to this day we seem to hold it in 
direct succession to the Moors. 

The town, as it lies now round the western 
base of the rock, runs from the Moorish 
castle at the north end to the lighthouse at 
Europa, straggling only somewhat thinly into 
barracks and officers’ quarters as it stretches 
to the point. It is divided into north and 
south by an Alameda or public garden—the 
tradition of which is another legacy of the 
Moors—where over a considerable space of 


pines spread a most welcome shade, and paths 
edged with aloe and cactus lead through 
mazes of flowering shrubs. I think of snow 


| at home, and look out to see the scarlet aloe, 


blooming freely, edge every walk with flame 
colour, violets are fragrant, and roses and helio- 
trope blossom as in summer at-home. Orange 
flower also begins to scent the air, and lilies 
are opening. Behind the Alameda, cliffs of 
red sandstone vary the prevailing marble of 
the rock, and the luxuriant growths that cover 


their base and spread on every ledge that 
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gives roothold combine with the public and 
private gardens to frame the town in verdure. 
Orange and lemon trees, yellow with fruit, 
give the southern sense of productiveness so 
charming to English eyes, and here and 
there a date-palm or a banana introduces a 





The Signal Station, Gibraltar. 


touch of cosmopolitanism into the vegetation 
which recalls the eastern origin of the first 
planters ; a garden the size of a dinner table 
will supply its owner with a profusion of 
flowers for the whole year, and every hot 
wall has its tufts of geraniums and aloe ; but 
there is no room for extensive cultivation. 
The idea of terracing the western face of the 
rock in Italian fashion for cultivation does 
not seem to have been entertained, and the 
space along the shore is needed for houses. 
They press each other in rectangular blocks 
which bear a mark of the south in their green 
outer shutters, and of the sea in the plaster 
of pebbles and shells with which the greater 
number are covered. The barracks only 
differ from other houses in being larger. All 
alike are devoid of architectural beauty. Yet 
they gain a certain picturesqueness from the 
irregularities of the ground on which they 
are built. Most of the streets are connected 
by steep flights of steps, and in the upper 
part of the town every opening to these 
harrow ramps, every street end, and every 
garden gate left ajar, frames views of the 
bay and the Spanish hills which leave no 
room for criticism of the immediate fore- 
ground. The beauty of the situation is so 
great that it covers all we can do to destroy 








it. On the Spanish coast the Sierra Carbonera 
and Sierra de la Luna circle the water, making 
with Gibraltar a bay of some five miles in 
width and eight miles long. Seen from a 
height above the north end it has the appear- 
ance of a vast inland lake, of which the 
African mountains form 
the southern boundary. 
The sweep of the 
Spanish hills partially 
hides the outlets of the 
Straits, and in the glow 
of a clear sunset Tangier 
appears, like Algeciras 
and San Roque, to be 
one of the towns on its 
shores. The effect of 
the southern sunshine is 
to give a purity as of 
snow to distant build- 
ings, and though ex- 
perience modifies any 
delusions about the con- 
dition of Spanish and 
Moorish towns, their 
appearance upon the sea 
shore is as of spotless 
habitations of marble. 
San Roque stands back 
upon a height at the 
north end of the bay, Algeciras lies close to 
the waves very nearly opposite to Gibraltar. 
Between them two rivers run into the sea, 
determining by their course some of the nearer 
sweeps of the hills. The Spanish ranges swell 
gently round the coast, and during the greater 
part of the day they hold in their wooded hol- 
lows air as blue as the bay beneath or the sky 
above. Summit behind summit leads the eye 
north to the Rondas, where just now snow 
glistens upon the higher crests. Gibraltar 
and the African mountains, on the contrary, 
rise in bold lines and grey and barren crags 
sheer up, as it seems at times, from the water 
to the clouds. If Atlas veils its head, it is 
usually in a sunny glow which speaks of 
equatorial regions beyond. 

There is life in the harbour. Little 
steamers from the African coast, laden with 
supplies for our poultry-market, come in side 
by side with five-masted Agincourts and Mino- 
taurs of the Channel Fleet. Men-of-war of 
all nations, merchant ships from every quarter 
of the world, the mail lines steaming east 
and west; gun-boats, fishing-boats, torpedo- 
boats pass one another, and, mixed with these, 
are all sorts of queer and tiny craft, which 
present the appearance of nothing more dig- 
nified than troops of water beetles by day, 
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while at night they contribute to the pic- 
turesque effect of the scene by dotting the 
water with the double lights of. reflected 
lamps. 

First Moorish, then Spanish, then English, 
the fortress, as well as the town, of Gibraltar 
bears the mark of each occupation. Current 
military criticism of the condition of our 
defences is not altogether respectful, but to 
the ordinary non-military observer the town 
appears to be ringed with cannon. Guns in a 
bastion on Europa Point command the ap- 
proach from the Atlantic and from the Medi- 
terranean. A sea-wall, with a system of cur- 


tains, flanks, and bastions, runs along the 
western base of the rock, cutting off the 
houses from the sea; retired batteries hold 
commanding positions on every ledge of rock 
above us, and the north front gapes with 
holes, behind which we know, though we 


Cabrita Point, the opposite pro 


cannot see, that our guns stand threatening 
Spain. There is a piece of flat ground im- 
mediately under the north face of the rock, 
which, though it is not within the defences, 
has come to be included in our possession. 
We use it as a race-course and drilling-ground. 
The entrance by the Land Port is over a 
drawbridge—still taken up every night—and 
under a covered way which leads into a bar- 
rack square. It happened to me the other 
day to ride in behind a regiment within a few 
minutes of evening-gun fire. The sun had 
nearly gone, and against the red glow of 
the sky the face of the rock rose grey. There 
was not a break in its lines from base to 
summit, except the grim holes blackened 
by powder, which mark the course of the 
galleries ; the drawbridge echoed to the tramp 
| of men ; under the covered way lights had 
| been already lit, which flashed on the drawn 








montory of Gibraltar Bay. 
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swords of the officers acknowledging the 
salute of the guard as they entered ; a band 
was playing in the square within. It needed 
but a small effort of imagination to reset the 
scene in the heart of the Middle Ages, or to 
conceive of another reason besides the shape 
of the rock for a name by which the fortress 
is known to the Spaniards. They call it 
“The Crouching Lion.” 

The thews and sinews of the said lion may 
be allegorically supposed to consist of the 
six thousand soldiers who form the military 
part of the population. The civil population 
divides itself into English, Spaniards, Moors, 
Jews, Maltese, Genoese, and, by no means 
least numerous, the native race, born on the 
rock, and known to the contemptuous Briton 
as “scorpions.” Add to these main divisions 
a sprinkling of Turks, Greeks, and Egyptians, 
and all the travellers and sailors whom pass- 
ing ships land temporarily upon the shore, 
and it will be seen that the cosmopolitanism 
already noticed in the vegetation and in the 
flags of the bay is fully borne out. Cosmo- 
politanism is the distinguishing feature of the 
place. Our daily dealings are with Jews, 
Turks, Saracens, and other Infidels. The 
narrow streets behind the sea-wall are per- 
petually thronged. There the soldier’s wife, 
in her unmistakable English bonnet, bargains 
for fish or oranges side by side with 
Spanish women, whose black mantillas strike 
the observer always anew as the most 
graceful head-dress in the world. There 
water-sellers drive little donkeys with pic- 
turesque loads of three barrels apiece, and 
charcoal-sellers dispose of the fuel, brought 
from a distance in big baskets covered with 
bay. There old women, wrinkled and brown 
as their own dried fruits, sit under bella 
sombra trees with a little stock outspread of 
dates and nuts and the sweet roots of the 
palmetto, which are eaten by monkeys and 
the poorer part of the population. Every 
costume may be seen, and every language 
heard. It is hardly a figure of speech to 
say that the stones are worn by the feet of 
the world. Its Moorish masters had a more 
comprehensive thought than the Spaniards 
when they called it—as in some of their 
histories—“ The Mountain of Entrance.” 

It is a strangely fascinating place. Each 
new figure met in the street becomes a typi- 
cal entrance of thought to new forms of civi- 
lisation ; but of all the races over which our 
flag flies here, there is naturally none which 
interests the Western mind more than the 
Moor. What has become of him who was 
once the master and civiliser? To find him 








we must go down to the market, and there we 
shall see him, not at all pathetically interest- 
ing, broken down, or depressed, but in ap- 
pearance well-to-do and satisfied with daily 
life. Even now he seems to bring in his white 
rolled turban and the folds of his haik, some- 
thing of the sun and the dust of the desert. 
His figure is usually fine, his carriage ma- 
jestic, his face, burnt brown, shines with fleet- 
ing expressions in which a vivacious good 
humour prevails. He appeals to the eye as 
no unfit representative of a people once 
dominant here, and will sell eggs with the ges- 
tures of a Haroun Alraschid. But it must 
be confessed that he seems to have kept only 
the form of his ancestors. His occupation 
in Gibraltar is wholly commercial. It is said 
that in Morocco a Moor who is rich dare not 
let his riches be seen, lest he be “ squeezed ” 
for the benefit of the Sultan or other supe- 
riors. Here the Moors who keep the poultry 
market are—with deferential exception of 
staff officers—the best-dressed members of 
the population. Their caftans are often 
beautiful both in material and colour; the 
kumja or shirt which they wear fastened in 
front with numberless little buttons, is some- 
times a miracle of fine work; their white 
draperies are spotless. They vary of course 
very much in appearance, the common por- 
ters wearing only a rough woollen jelabeer, 
or sack-like overcoat with a hood, and no 
turban ; but the majority of the better class 
Moors, even when plainly dressed, have an 
air of material prosperity which is unmistak- 
able. The residents number between two 
and three hundred. They have a consul 
here, and a part of his house is used as a 
mosque. But it is difficult to learn much 
about them. Their women and children do 
not appear, nor do the Moors take any lead- 
ing part in the life of the town. The dead, no 
matter how poor, are always taken back to 
Morocco for burial. It seems that they will 
have no dealings with us except those of 
trade. As traders they serve us and we 
serve them, perhaps even better, without 
much thought on either side of the historic 
irony involved in the situation. 

That this should be a practical possibility 
is among the facts which count on the better 
side of English military domination. Per- 
sonally, I have no special sympathy with 
our war note upon the Mediterranean, but it 
is beyond question that we have made Gibr- 
altar characteristically different from its 
neighbouring towns. It is clean, free from 
smells, well drained, and well supplied with 
water,—this last no easy matter when the po- 
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sition of the rock is considered. Roads have been con- =s 
structed upon every available level. There are good = 


schools for the people, and trade flourishes. Some part 
of its material value as a market to the Spanish neigh- 
bourhood, may be estimated by the fact that several 





















feel that I am speak- 
ing English a little too 
loud. The charm of 
=| Gibraltar is perhaps to 





Across to Africa. 


thousand people come in with daily permits | 


from the mainland, transacting business here 
and going away again before the gates are 
closed at gun fire. Notwithstanding this fo- 
reign element, added every day to the already 
mixed population, the average of crime is 
very low. Health generally is good. If 
any one wishes to compare Gibraltar to 
Spanish neighbouring towns, he has but to 
ride across the lines. The first thing that 
will happen to him will probably be to find 
his horse splashing across the barrack square 
of Linia, through green puddles in which 
every kind of rubbish lies festering ; and as 
he goes on his way through the rough and 
roadless country, where lovely nature seems to 
have done all that she can do without help, 
he will have occasion for many reflections on 
the benefits of freedom, individual enterprise, 
and energy. After a ride in the Campo, Mr. 
Bright himself might almost pardon English 
guns on the rock for the sake of the activity 
and order which they protect. 

“Only speak English loud enough and it 
will be understood all over the world!” I 


a certain extent made 

current by the civili- 
sation which we have brought with us, but 
it lies deeper than anything England can do. 
I do not remember to have read in descrip- 
tions of the place any allusions to the lovely 
and quite unique walks which are to be 
taken within—or shall I rather say upon— 
its limits. I have not space to describe them 
in any detail. But no one knows Gibraltar 
who has not walked above the town. To 
mount from the narrow and crowded streets 
through the town gardens, out and up over 
shoulders of rock where the only growths 
are the wild herbs of the mountain, and the 
prospect, widening with each level gained, 
includes the meeting-point of two continents 
and two seas, is an experience which is to be 
had nowhere else. The mixed peoples left 
behind upon the shore and the rough wild 
way, with its strewing of asphodel and olive, 
combine to bring Dantesque readings to 
the memory and recall the climbing of an- 
other rock which, “ ever at the bottom down 
below is tiresome, but aye the more you mount 
the less it hurts.” Here too the feet are 





lifted as they mount ; and when the summit 
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is reached and, standing among crags where | which can altogether resist the influences 
eagles have their nests and the wind blows | moving it to sympathy with the successive 
unimpeded from Asia Minor to America, | developments of civilisation. Egypt, Phe- 
Europe is seen upon the left hand and Africa | nicia, Greece and Rome, Arab and Italian, 
upon the right, while the Atlantic rolls from | Celt and Teuton, all start to life upon the 
the sunset, and the sea of history itself | magic shores, all pass in one procession, and 
spreads eastward, there is no imagination so | the Mountain of Entrance is no longer Eng- 
sluggish that it will not be stirred, no mind | lish, but belongs to the races of the world. 





“HELPS, GOVERNMENTS.” 
Antilépseis, Kubernéseis. 1 Cor. xii. 28. 
By E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Dean or WELLs. 
First Sermon.—Preached before the Aniversity of Cambridge, Map Sth, 1887. 


HE words which I have taken as a text | in an old lexicon—is beyond all question the 
occupy, you will remember, a some-| force of its cognate verb. In that sense it 
what exceptional position. They occur in| meets us in the words which St. Paul ad- 
the midst of what seems, at first, a syste-| dresses to the elders of Ephesus, when he 
matic classification of gifts in the "Apostolic | bids them so labour that they “ might sup- 
Church, and of functions resting on those | port the weak” (Acts xx. 35)—a sufficient 








gifts. They come in between the gifts of | 
healing and diversities of tongues. The two | 
terms do not meet us elsewhere in the writ- | 
ings of the New Testament. It is open to 
us, with not a few interpreters, to identify | 
them respectively with the offices of the 
deacons and bishop-elders of the Church. It 
is also open to us, and it is the line on which 
I now purpose treating of them, to believe 
that the terms occurred to St. Paul’s mind 
as covering, each of them, a special class of 
supernatural gifts, or of natural gifts purified 
and illumined by the higher gifts of grace, 
of which the diaconate and the presbyterate 
were indeed the representative exponents, 
but which were to be found also in those 
who were not called to either of those special 
functions—the gifts, in other words, which 
qualify men for ministries of loyal service or 
of wise rule. Well-nigh every one of us 
of full-grown age—for gifts of the latter 
kind are obviously of slower development, 
and imply experience—may find himself 
grouped in one or other of the two divisions. 
In not a few cases he may possess the higher 
blessedness of uniting both the gifts, ready 
to take his part, as occasion may require, in 
either form of ministration. Every member 
of that Church which the Eternal Spirit 
governs and sanctifies has a vocation and 
ministry determined by his possession of 
one or other, or of beth. 

The history of the word which we render 
“helps” sufficiently explains its meaning. To 
lay hold, as with a firm and loving hand, on 
one who totters and stumbles, and is on the 
point of falling—ruiturum fulcire, as I find it | 





proof, I take it, that we may not rightly 
limit the words to the functions of the dia- 
conate ;—or when he speaks in 1 Tim. vi. 2, 
of those masters or servants (in either case 
we note that the word extends beyond a 


| distinct. ecclesiastical office) who, “ because 


they are helpers in the work of doing good ” 
(that seems to me at least a tenable render- 
ing) are to be counted “faithful and be- 
loved.” In that sense, as the archetype of 
all human help, God Himself was, in the 
Greek version of the Psalms, the great 
Helper, the great Antiléptor (Ps. iii. 4), who 
helps those that put their trust in him 
(Ecelus. ii. 6). 

As with other graces, so with this. What 
from one point of view is the special gift of 
God is from another the development of a 
natural capacity, and with the capacity there 
is a natural delight in its exercise. The wild 
flower which, on the wayside, might have 
been withered by the parching wind or have 
degenerated into a weed, is transplanted into 
the Paradise of the great Gardener, and 
watered by the dew of His blessing, and fos- 
tered by the warmth of the eternal sunshine 
of His love, it becomes a goodly flower, 
bright in its varied hues, and fragrant as the 
spices of Lebanon. Observers of child-nature 
will tell you—your own experience will con- 
firm their witness—that there are few chil- 
dren, except, perhaps, among the waifs and 
strays of humanity, in whom the early germ of 
the fair flower is trampled under foot in the 
squalor and foulness of their lives, in whom 
this desire of helping is not in greater or less 
measure a motive-spring of action. They 
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delight in their little gifts and loyal minis- 
tries of service to parents, brothers, sisters, 
friends, and teachers. All that they seek is 
the recognition—by word or look, by loving 
glance or smile—that their service is appre- 
ciated. Their labour of love, however small 
it may be, is its own exceeding great reward. 
If there mingles with this, as a cynical 
moralist might perhaps suggest, some ele- 
ment of self-satisfaction in the conscious 
exercise of a new power, we may reply that 
that satisfaction is legitimate, and that there | 
is no form of self-development nobler and 
more worthy of encouragement. To foster 
such a development is to help to make the 
coming manhood more complete than if the 
dawning youth were led only by the im- 
pulses of culture, or pleasure-seeking, or uti- 
litarian profit. So far as I can picture to 
myself the pattern childhood of the pattern 
man in that home of Nazareth, I seem to 
see one who, loyal, obedient, loving, showed 
even then that he had come “not to be 
ministered unto but to minister ;” and to 
those who have formed that ideal it is a joy 
beyond most joys to see, in the children 
with whom they have to do, the working of 
the Christ-nature, in the conscious, or yet 
more, in the unconscious, reproduction of His 
life who became a child, starting from an 
infancy like theirs, and so “ sanctificans in- 
fantes.” If you do not know the book that 
bears the title of “Ministering Children,” 
you will find it worth reading, as throwing 
light on the possibilities of a Christian child- 
hood. 

The next stage of life with most men— 
and I am naturally speaking to-day more of 
men than of women—is, for the most part, 
less favourable to the growth of the minis- 
tering spirit. The life of a public school, 
with its struggle for existence, its inevitable 
self-assertion, its competitive exercises of 
muscle or brain-power, its repression, more 
or less rough, of the more sensitive and femi- 
nine elements of boy-nature—without which, 
after all, its manhood is incomplete—tends 
to bring out, as, within limits, it is right 
that it should bring out, the masculine 
side of character. The boy has to learn to 
take a just estimate of his powers of body 
and mind, to assert his own rights, some- 
times, also, happily, the rights of others, by 
fighting for them. It is well, on the whole, 
that it should be so. To be weak is miser- 
able, and strength of body, brain, and will 
cannot be secured without collision. One 








may rejoice when one comes across instances | 
in which that collision has not altogether re- | 


pressed the early “helping” impulse. I 
have known not a few public-school boys— 
of one of them you can read in the life of 
Craufurd Tait—whose home-life was largely 
spent in direct ministrations to the sick and 
suffering, and who found leisure during their 
school-life to correspond with the sufferers. 
When those early years are over, and the 
boy passes into the man, and here or else- 
where has to lead a more individual life, it 
is at once right and wise to form a distinct 
plan, which shall include the element that 
has for a time been partially in abeyance. 
To yield to the passing impulses of the mo- 


‘ment is to drift he knows not whither, it 


may be to indolence, intemperance, or im- 
purity. To aim only at success, in such a 
place as this, as leading on to the higher 
prizes of professional, or literary, or political 
ambition, is to run the risk, first of failure, 
and then of a success which may in the long 
run be worse than failure, inasmuch as it 
leaves his nature mutilated and incomplete. I 
do not wish to damp the ardour of those who, 
like the “lofty-souled man” of Aristotle, count 
themselves worthy of great things, being 
worthy, but often it seems to me as if they 
would do wisely to write on the tablets of 
their hearts, as Bishop Ken did on the fly- 
leaf of his Greek Testament, when he first 
began to tread the courts of princes, “ Ei tu 
queris tibi grandia? Noli querere.” If the 
words are true as a warning against the 
temptations of outward greatness, they are 
yet truer of those who place the ideal of 
their life—like small, would-be Goethes, the 
frog trying to puff himself out to the mag- 
nitude of the ox—in a self-culture which 
ends in a self-cultus. That worship is, I 
imagine, more fatal and insidious than any 
against which we are warned in the “Homily 
on the Peril of Idolatry.” The idol of a 
glorified self before which the man bows 
down may have its head of gold, but, as the 
life of the great apostle of self-development 
shows, the feet may be of mire and clay, 
and there are streams that issue from its fis- 
sures, and mingle their waters finally, like 
those of the image in Dante’s vision, with 
those of Acheron, and Styx, and Phlege- 
thon. 

What forms of “ helping” work, then, are 
possible to those who are living as you live, 
in the midst of tasks and duties which, on 
the good old rule of “ Do the next thing ”— 
“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might”—have a prior claim oa 
you. Of that which has seemed to some the 
chief, if not the exclusive, meaning of the 
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“helps” of which St. Paul speaks, “sup- and begin to see that original sin is not alto- 


porting the weak” in the sense of minister-| gether a figment of theologians. 


You can 


ing to the sick, I do not suppose that you| bear your witness to the words of the poet 


have much experience or many opportunities. 
That gift belongs more, on the whole, 
to women than to men ; and your efforts at 
direct nursing might, perhaps, be clumsy 
and inefficient. And yet, if I mistake not, 


when the casualties of flood or field, or the | 


stroke of sickness, has confined some comrade 


to his room, you have felt the truth of the | 
saying of one of the masters of the wise that | 


“A man needs a friend, not that he may 
have some one to sit by him and cheer him 
when he is ill, but that he may have some 
one by whose bed he can sit and minister to 
him” (Seneca). Here, also, is that saying of the 
great Master true, that itis “more blessed to 
give than to receive.” And for those who are 
without that special call to ministration, it 
may not be a bad training of their capacities 
for service to visit the wards of a hospital, 
to read to the patients there, or talk with 
them, or better still, as meeting what is 
often a very real want with the disabled 
poor, write letters for them to their friends. 

A more familiar and easier form of help 
given to the weak is found, I need hardly 
say, in the work of teaching the young. And 
here, in this place at least, I can scarcely, in 
Bacon’s phrase, note’defect. The records of 
the Jesus Lane Sunday School are a pledge 
and earnest that there will never be wanting 
here a due supply of persons qualified to carry 
on the work of training the little ones for 
Christ. And you who have taken part in 
that work will have learnt at once its trials 
and its blessings. Few elements of Jewish 
history are more touching than the fact that 
ever and anon, in the dry husks of Rabbin- 
ism, we come across golden sayings, showing 
that even those whose minds had grown stiff 
in the traditions of the elders were yet open 
to the sweet influences of childhood. “The 
life of the world,” said one, “is sustained by 
the breath of children.” ‘ When a child is 
taught the Ten Commandments,” said an- 
other, “there is a diviner proclamation of 
the law than when it was uttered amid the 
thunderings and voices of Sinai.” “I have 
learnt much,” said a third, even the great 
Hillel, speaking, perhaps, of older scholars 
than those who attended the synagogue 
classes, “ from the Rabbis my masters, much 
from the Rabbis my companions, most of all 
from the youths whom I have taught.” 

That work has, of course, as experience 
shows, its troubles and its difficulties. You 
soon learn that children are not born good, 











of Colénos, that 


**Evil a boy will learn without a guide, 

With little labour, learning from himself ; 

But good, not even with his teacher near, 

Dwells in his soul, but is full hardly gained.” 

Soph. Fragm. 779, ed. Dindorf. 
Too often you will find that, through the 

negligence, or worse than negligence, of 
parents, they are as 


* The children of a father far from home,” 


and that you have to teach them, slowly and 
as by the love of Christ constraining you, 
that they also, even as you, have a Father in 
heaven. You may reap in so doing that 
which the noblest of our reformers (Dean 
Colet) sought for as his reward, when he 
founded St. Paul’s School, and desired that 
the white hands of those little ones for whom 
he laboured should be folded in prayer for 
the good of him to whom they owed that 
knowledge. 

And then, among the offices of a true 
friendship, there is that of helping the weak, 
not in body, but in mind and will. You 
may know one who has been dear to you as 
a brother, companion in sports or studies, 
who is infirm of purpose. Drifting on the 
impulses of sense or the waves of doubt, he 
knows not whither, he mars the white lily 
of a stainless life with the sins that defile its 
purity, or loses his hold on the eternal 
verities of faith, and seeks refuge in the 
thought that, even after the revelation of 
the word made flesh, God is still unknown 
and unknowable, at the best a “stream of 
tendency that makes for righteousness.” Per- 
haps, losing even that last anchor of the 
soul, and questioning the proofs of righteous- 
ness, or power, or goodness, which our 
fathers saw in the order of the universe, 
he asks with doubting Pilate, “What is 


| truth ?” as in defiance or despair ; or utters 


the bolder question, “ Why hast Thou made 
me thus? Why hast thou made all men for 
nought ?” 

I know all too well the difficulty of that 
work of helping, the hindrances of shyness, 
reserve, self-distrust, which check the ut- 
terance of the faithful words that might 
avert the threatening evil. You fear to make 
matters worse, to lose your hold on affec- 
tions which are as yet unstable only, and to 
force them into open alienation; to turn 
doubt into defiance ; to make the conscience 
more callous because the will has persisted in 
evil ip. spite of your remonstrances, And 
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yet, all the same, it is well here, as in other | 
things, to have the courage of your convic- 
tions, and to be able to say, at least, liberavi 
animam meam, even if the task of delivering 
your brother’s soul be, as indeed it is, be- | 
yond your power. If the heaviest burden of | 
the prophet’s words of rebuke falls on the | 
unfaithful shepherds and the slumberous | 
watchmen, it rests, in some measure at least, | 
on each one of us who sees his brother sin a 
sin—unto death, or not unto death—and 
says to himself, ‘“‘ Am I my brother’s keeper? | 
What is that to me?” I sometimes think, | 
as I read of the shipwrecks of faith and hope 
which men have made here or elsewhere, of 
such an one, for instance, as William Clifford, 
how different their course might have been 
if some friend who loved them—as he, I be- 
lieve, was worthy of being loved—had “‘inter- 
posed at the difficult minute,” and led them 
to feel, in the full warmth of sympathy, that 
God is Light, and in Him is no darkness at 
all; that blessing, not.cursing, rules above ; 
that the eternal Love that works through the 
ages, though its ways may be past finding 
out, is wider than we dream, higher than | 
the heavens, and deeper than the abyss! 
“ Ruiturum fulcire” has surely its highest ap- 
plication in such a case as this. 

I do not mean to urge on those who are 
thus anxious about a friend’s future that 
they should take on themselves an attitude 
of remonstrance, preaching, arguing. As of 
old, in the early struggles of the faith, men 
were to be won oftentimes “without the 
word,” without open speech or debate, by 
the “ conversation,” the character and mode 
of life of those with whom their lot was cast 
(1 Pet. iii. 1),so here also it may be true thata 
pure, loving, stainless life is the best evidence 
of the faith on which it rests. To shine like 
light-bearers in the world is the surest way to 
give light to those who are in darkness. Men 
follow the torch that burns brightly, even 
through the fogs of doubt. Certain it is that | 
the debating temper, the narrowness of a | 
formal religion, the bitterness of sectarian- 
ism, the union of orthodox profession with | 
a self-seeking life, will of all hindrances be | 
the most difficult to overcome. Happy are | 
those who, as they look back upon their past | 
lives, have not to reproach themselves with | 
having cast that stumbling-block in their 
brother’s way ! 

Among the weak whom we are thus to 
help, those whom we call the poor hold, of 
course, a prominent place. Their lot is, in 
the nature of the case, for the most part a 
hard one. Often they have fallen in the 








struggle for existence through no fault of 
their own. More often, it may be, their lot 
is all the worse because it is made harder by 


| their faults. They have yielded to intem- 


perance or unthriftiness, and have made no 
provision in the bright weather of their lives 
for the rainy day which inevitably comes. 
It is easy to say, from the standpoint of a 
hard judgment or a cold political economy, 
that in that case they must be left to reap 
as they have sown, and become wiser by the 
stern teaching of experience. That, how- 
ever, is not the judgment of the mind of 
Christ, and it would be an evil day for most 
of us if we were left to the working of 
the same law, dealt with as we deal with 
others. The sympathy which makes it at 
once a joy and a duty to help others will 
reach even to those who have fallen lowest, 
who are wallowing in the mire of a self- 
chosen baseness. To “rescue the perishing,” 
most of all those who are perishing from 
lack of knowledge, is to follow in the steps 
of Him who came to seek and to save that 
which was lost. And the true secret of help 
in such cases is to give hope where there was 
before despair. Even the dry bones may 
live if the Spirit comes with the four winds 
that breathe the life of love. For the “ ex- 
pected end” of shame and loss, there will 
be, as in the true rendering of the prophet’s 
words, “a future and a hope” (Jer. xxix. 11). 

And yet I scarcely know how far I can 
advise those of you who are yet inexpe- 
rienced in such work to enter on it without 
guidance. The relief of the poor calls for 
the wisdom of those who, ‘ by reason of use, 
have their senses exercised to discern good 
and evil” (Heb. v. 14). An impulsive, in- 
discriminate almsgiving may increase the 
evils you seek to lessen, and turn the poor 
into paupers. The command, “Give to him 
that asketh,” has to be balanced with that 
other counsel, that “if any man will not 
work, neither let him eat” (Matt. v. 42; 
2 Thess. iii. 10). Charity requires organization. 
“Help,” in this case, calls for the higher gift 
of “government.” Happily, in this case, the 
guidance is not far to seek. To work as in 
subordination to others, to the minister of a 
parish or to the Society which by its very 
title undertakes to organize charity, sup- 
plies the missing link. And that personal 
contact with the poor which such service 
brings with it is ever full of blessings. It 
takes you out of the petty cares and trivial 
ambitions of your lives, and teaches its 
never-failing lessons of patience and content. 
Often, of course, you may meet with the 
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trials which attend all who work for the 
good of their fellows, and which test and 
try their benevolence, of what sort it is, 
whether it is weak, flabby, sentimental, or 
vigorous, clear-sighted, and persistent. Dis- 
appointment at the slowness of results, at 
apparent thanklessness—indignation at the 
oft-repeated tale of mendicancy—these you 
must expect to find as others have found 
before you. But often also, meliora latent, 
“better that the seen lies hid.” You may 
find that it is the gratitude of men that 
leaves you mourning that you have done so 
little to deserve it. You may meet not sel- 
dom with a self-respect, a readiness to help 
others, even though the helpers sorely need 
help themselves, a true courtesy lying be- 


neath the surface of an outward roughness, | 


in which men of any class or of whatsoever 
culture may find much to learn and to ap- 
propriate. I have known some, at least, of 


the highest qualities of the gentlemanly cha- | 


racter among the working poor. 
And as with other impulses of our nature, 


so with this of helping, increase of appetite | 


grows by what it feeds on. Isolated acts, 
performed at first with effort, ripen into 


habits, and are blended inseparably with | 
character ; and the action in which that cha- | 


racter manifests itself is at once more spon- 
taneous and more varied. The daily inter- 
course of life, companionship in studies or in 
sports, will furnish manifold opportunities 
for itsexercise. The joy of “united thoughts 
and counsels, equal aims and hazards,” will 
be of a higher character when that union 
rests on unity in noble aims, and the law 


that “two are better than one, and that a | 
threefold cord is not easily broken ” (Eccles. | 


iv. 9, 12), is realised in mutual service. To 
seek for something more than the passing 
pleasure or profit of the moment will bring 


with it a profit and a pleasure with which | 
“‘q stranger does not intermeddle.” There | 


is some satisfaction even in “helping lame 
dogs over stiles.” To love all you can and 
to help all you can is the true way to the 
highest culture, and works out a higher 
spiritual completeness than any of the forms 
of estheticism, athleticism, asceticism, in 
which, according to men’s character and 
temperament, they too commonly seek for 
that completeness. 


I have dwelt chiefly on the manifestations | 


of the gift, the charisma, of which I have 
spoken. I must say something before I end 
as to the source from which it springs, the 


force which is the secret of its permanence. 
One hears much from the evangelists of the 
Religion of Humanity, of the Altruism which 
they oppose alike to the ordinary selfishness 
of mankind, and to the love, the charity, of 
the mind of Christ. That religion, it is said, 
supplies a sufficient motive for the life of 
service, even where that service involves also 
the sacrifice of self. I am not concerned 
to speak harsh words of the followers 
of Auguste Comte. I welcome all utter- 
ances of the anima naturaliter Christiana. 
I believe that no such striving to serve is 
without its fruit ; that in this life or in the 
life to come he who seeks shall find ; that 
the man may learn faith by virtue, and that 
in due time faith may ripen into knowledge. 
I would infinitely rather that one for whom 
| I cared should be treading, even thus, on the 
“stepping stones ” of his dead self than that he 
should be walking in the broad pathof routine, 
or apathy, or pleasure-seeking, or succeeding 
in life as men, for the most part, count success. 
I reverence the saints even of Buddhism or 
of Islam, and still more those of the darker 
age of Christendom, in whom I find that 
likeness to the features of the Christ. All 
the same, I hold it to be capable of proof 
that that likeness has never been so vivid 
and distinct as when it has been a conscious 
reproduction of the divine original—a true 
Imitatio Christi. It is in the love of Christ 
constraining us—I care not whether you 
take the words as His love for us, or ours 
for Him because He first loved us—in the 
daily following the blessed steps of His most 
holy life, in the contemplation of the ideal 
humanity, not as floating in the dream-land 
of fancy, the shadow of the colossal man 
| who has been growing through the ages, but 
'as concrete and incarnate in the Son of Man. 
| If you ask the lay-helpers who are working 
in well-nigh every diocese of England, or 
the young men from Cambridge and Oxford, 
who are striving in the slums of London to 
infuse some elements of beauty and of hope, 
| of sweetness and light, among those who 
| have been sitting as in darkness and the 
| shadow of death, you will find that they are 
| working on the old lines. They believe in 
the brotherhood of mankind as children of 
| the Father, of Whom every family in heaven 
and earth is named. The disciples of Christ 
do not need to learn the principles of Al- 
| truism from the followers of Comte. They 
| fall shamefully and monstrously below them 
| if they do not better their example. 
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Qt of the deep! though wealth and ease surround her, 
The sickened heart lies prostrate in despair, 
Seeks mercy, knowing not that it hath found her, 
And pines for home, not knowing she is there. 
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Out of the deep! the chain at last is riven 

That bound with its stern links the soul to earth, 
And, melting into the abyss of heaven, 

Takes captive all its hosts with silent mirth. 
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While in a mute and passive unresistance 
Before the vision of a Throne in white, 





The soul, just reawaking to existence, 
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Seems to be dropping out into the night. 
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For sight and sound and every earthly feeling 
Are all as if they now had ceased to be ; 

God’s lightning-touch hath sent the conscience reeling 
With the dread thought of an Eternity. 


Angels of heaven their melody are hushing, 
Thrilled into silence by a woman’s sigh, 

While from their Wounded God the Blood is gushing 
That makes her passport to the home on high. 


The heart of the compassionate Eternal 
Stoops from the glory of the mercy-seat, 
And breaks, in ecstasy of love Paternal, 
Over His creature lying at His Feet. 
GENEVIEVE IRONS. 
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THE SHEPHERD’S DARLING. 


By BRENDA. 


CHAPTER XVII.—MRS. FEN’S LETTER. 


O one seemed to have a greater power of 
cheering and building up again the de- 
spairing and sad than the chaplain of Tack- 
port gaol. His work amongst the inmates of 
that great place of punishment had taught 
him many things, amongst them how to 
resuscitate hope that seemed dead ; and, if 
there had been a failure of human justice 
towards any of the prisoners, how to lead 
them to the consolatory conviction that there 
was a perfectly just Balance somewhere that 
would have them righted one day, if not in 
this world, in the next. The chaplain, bear- 

ing in mind always the words— 

“ Be kind to each other, 
The night’s coming on 


When friend and when brother 
Perchance may be gone,” 


made it part of his work in life to be very 
kind. In this way he got the confidence of 


most of those who came under his influence, | 


and of course that of the prisoners, who 
poured into his ready and sympathetic ear 
the story of their crimes, their cares for the 
future, and their anxieties about the aged 
mother or the young wife and children left 
at home. He had been known, times out of 
number, to make these his care also, his 
great heart going outside the prison walls to 
succour those whom the sin of husband, or 
son, or brother had brought low; and his 
popularity spread far beyond Tackport and 
the hills surrounding it. 

The prison chaplain was the greatest friend 
of Lord Dorgal, who was a nobleman in the 
best sense of the word—upright, noble- 
hearted, and benevolent ; and he was on his 
way out to spend his summer holiday at the 
Chateau Rose when chance, or what men call 
chance, made him come upon that strange 
and terrible scene on the plain. 

The fact of his holiday-time being brief, 
and he himself being in great need of rest, 
did not prevent the chaplain doing all he 
could to help Bonnie. Her removal to the 
chateau had been the result of his repre- 
sentations to Lord Dorgal. There was no 
hospital near ; there were no cottages avail- 
able ; and rather than do the work of cha- 


rity in any incomplete form the princely | 
heart of its owner had opened wide the 


gates and resources of the chateau, little 

dreaming that he was receiving into it the 

child of one of his own shepherds! The 
XVI—33 


kind-hearted Joséphine was set apart to 
nurse her; the doctor was kept in attend- 
ance; every remedy and dainty was pro- 
vided for her; and Lord Dorgal could have 
done no more for a princess of royal blood 
than he did for the waif landed at his door 
on one of life’s rough seas. 

The chaplain was at the chateau for rest, 
but he gave himself very little ; and some 
would have said he had allowed the incident 
on the plain to spoil his holiday. He cer- 
tainly could never forget it. When he was 
out in the sunshine, revelling in the Eden- 
like solitude and loveliness of the rose-gar- 
dens, a shadow would come over his face as 
he thought of Bonnie. In the midst of all 
the luxury and sunshine of the place there 
seemed something painfully incongruous and 
sad in the presence up-stairs of the young 
life hugging to itself the heart-breaking secret 
that had wrecked it. 

It is granted to few of us to enjoy fully 
any of earth’s attractions and _ pleasures ; 
if we are happy, somebody we love is un- 
happy; if we are rich, somebody we love 
is poor; if we are at rest, somebody we love 
is toiling, and so on through everything. 
There is always the little reserve of pain 
in the background, the minor note to sober 
the gladdest melody, which we must bow to 
as an ordinance of God to prevent our get- 
ting careless, and settling down to this life 
with too full a rest. 

The chaplain, therefore, heedless of his 
holiday, devoted a good portion of every day 
to Bonnie, reading and praying with her, 
and trying by all means to distract and amuse 
her—every day hoping that she would be 
led in their talking together to tell him some 
slight fact that would be a key to her his- 
tory ; but he hoped in vain. 

Those words of Lallie’s had fastened them- 
selves upon her brain: “If you go telling 
them anything, do you know what will hap- 
pen? Lord Dorgal and ‘ Hunchy’ will hand 
you over to the English police, and you'll be 
put in Tackport gaol for stealing Lois’s 
| brooch.” And the nearer Bonnie got to 
health the more frightened she seemed of 
the chaplain’s asking her any questions and 
the more silent she became. 

But the chaplain noted one thing that 
repaid him over and over again for all he 
had done; he saw that Bonnie seemed a 
little less hopeless, and appeared to have 
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taken hold of some of the great truths that 
he had been endeavouring to impress on her, 
especially that one of Christ’s pity and love 
for repentant sinners. 

Deeply repentant the poor child was— 
there could be no doubt of that; and the 
possibility of being received and forgiven 
by Christ satisfied a craving and put a 
new hope within her. However dark and 
painful her life here; whatever of suffering 
and loneliness the future might hold for 
her, if she ran with patience the race set 
before her, there was a home for her at 
last! And guided by the chaplain, Bonnie 
was taught to set a new value upon time, 
the “chrysalis of eternity,” as somebody has 
called it, as opportunity for deeper repentance, 
for greater diligence in seeking Christ, for 
more steadfast faith and courage, which 
might bring her to Zion’s Gates rejoicing 
with sheaves in her hand. 

She used to tell the chaplain in her bitter 
fits of weeping at first that “she wished that 
she could die ;” but she had left off wishing 
the vain, wrong wish now—her attitude had 
changed. She was like a poor little pilgrim, 
picking up her staff again, resolved to trudge, 
trudge, trudge on to the end of the long 
journey with the lights all out, except the 
One Light shining at the end, the Light 
which lighteth the world ! 

When Bonnie had been at the Chateau 
Rose about six weeks the following letter 
was written by the chaplain to somebody ir 
England :— 


“DEAR Mrs. Fen,—Can you, to oblige 
me, take into your kindly care for a time a 
little English girl I am much interested in. 
I can tell you little about her, for I came 
upon her in this way ”—and he related the 
incident on the plain. “She is, we fear, dis- 
figured for life, and will be helpless as far as 
work goes for some time, her poor arm 
having suffered from the bear. She is very 
unhappy, quite broken-hearted sometimes, 
and there is a sad story connected with her 
I feel sure, but she will tell us nothing— 
not even her name or where her home is. 
We men are blundering and clumsy hands 
often in matters where women succeed, and 
I feel sure that you will win her confidence, 
and that your kind heart, torn so recently 
by great trouble, will go out to this poor 
child who stands in such dire need of 
motherly care and tender treatment. We 
will discuss terms, &c., after I hear from you.” 


And then after signing himself, the Chap- 
lain added the words, 





“Keep up heart, and don’t be down even 
about him. You will be proud of him yet. 
Remember that but for his courage and in- 
domitable determination to do right, I should 
not have been alive and writing to you to- 
day.” — 


Which kind and encouraging postscript 
brought untold pleasure to the humble reci- 
pient of the letter, a little woman in dark 
stuff gown and white apron, looking as if 
the cares of business, and the motherhood of 
eight children, had worn her considerably as 
she stood beside her husband, a big, stern- 
faced man, reading to him the missive which 
had travelled across the seas to her from 
Belgium. 

Their home was on the outskirts of a 
manufacturing town in the north of Eng- 
land, a dwarf brown house with much gar- 
den at the back yielding the vegetables and 
fruit which were displayed, with comb- 
honey, clouted cream and eggs, in a tiny low- 
ceilinged shop open to the road in front. 
The rich people about, driving into the 
great bustling town to shop, used to stop 
their carriages before they went farther and 
buy of Mrs. Fen, praising her vegetables 
and cream and great blocks of golden honey ; 
but the little woman used to shake her head, 
and say they were not anything like what 
she remembered in a country where there 
were no tall smoky chimneys to blacken the 
fruit, and where there was richer pasture 
for cows, and more white clover for the 
bees ! 

The three children who were not yet out 
in the world were curled fast asleep up- 
stairs, and the hurry and rush of business 
was over for the day, when the Fens, stand- 
ing in the twilight of their little shop, had 
caught the letter thrown to them by the 
passing postman over the ruddy tomatos, 
the ripe peaches, the honey and eggs, and 
other saleables. The heads of husband and 
wife were soon close together, and Mrs. 
Fen read aloud the contents of the chaplain’s 
letter in a subdued tone, as if she did not 
desire any word to be caught by passers-by. 
As she finished the postscript, a cloud 
darkened the brow of her stern-looking hus- 
band, and he said— 

“ Proud / Impossible. Never that again.” 

But the wife took all possible comfort and 
joy out of the words, and was prepared to 
be proud again of whoever was meant by 
“him ” on the first opportunity. Love and 
pride die hard in mothers’ hearts all the 
world over. 
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“ But what do you think of the proposal, 
Bill?” she inquired, turning his attention to 
the first part of the letter. 

“ Oh, first-rate,” he answered, as if there 
could not be two opinions about it. “We 
shall be able to do the cowshed up, plant 
more strawberry-beds, and perhaps have a 
glass window here for the winter. Have 
you a place to put her up? A shakedown 
anywhere ?” 

“Yes, lots of room,” asserted Mrs. Fen 
looking very pleased. “Oh, Bill!” suddenly 
turning to him, “how good, how kind he 
has been to us all the way through, what a 
friend /” meaning the chaplain. 

“ Yes, first-rate,” again remarked Mr. Fen 
with heartiness ; “he’s a gentleman if ever 
there was one. Do you see how nice he 
puts it. ‘Can you, to oblige me, receive 
into your kind care, &c.’” 


“] wish it was something to oblige him ; | 


there’s little I wouldn’t do for the chaplain 
of Tackport gaol,” said the little woman, 
overflowing with feelings of gratitude to- 
wards the man who had stood their friend in 
trouble. ‘But I can be good to this poor 
child he’s sending. What a story it all is, 
Bill ; what a scene that must have been on 
the plain, with the bear and all! It’s made 
me feel quite creepy. Dear, dear, what 
things do happen in the world!” 

“ Yes, they do,” said Mr. Fen with a sigh, 
thinking to himself that what had overtaken 
them awhile ago was as strange a thing as 


any. “ Are you going to write to-night, 
Pollie, or to-morrow when the light’s 
better ?” 


“To-night, Bill—I couldn’t sleep if I 
didn’t.” 

And so, very early the next day, a little 
letter went tossing over the sea out to the 
Chateau Rose to tell the chaplain of Tack- 
port gaol that a kindly welcome would be 
given to Bonnie in the lowly northern home 
of William and Mary Fen. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—TAKEN IN. 


WHEN Mrs. Fen’s letter reached the 
chaplain’s hands he carried it into the 
pretty blue-painted room which Bonnie had 
occupied since her arrival at the Chateau 
Rose. She was able to be up now, and had 
been out for her first walk to-day with 
Joséphine, who never left her day or night. 
Pale and languid, the little sad figure was 
sitting at the window looking over the rose 
gardens, with the lark’s cage on her lap and 
her hands clasped around it ; Joséphine sat 


opposite to her knitting and singing snatches 


| of old Flemish songs to relieve the silence 
and melancholy of approaching evening. 

“ve got some pleasant news for you, 
child, I hope,” said the chaplain, coming 
| and sitting down beside her on the chair 
| Joséphine had set for him. “I have arranged 
| for you to go home to England.” 
| At the announcement Bonnie turned very 
pale, and trembled. 

“Will you not be glad to go back to your 
|@wn country?” he asked gently; “won't 
| dear old England be pleasant after this foreign 
land?” 

“Where in England am I going ?” asked. 
Bonnie, not answering his question. 

“To the north part; are you glad ?” for 
he saw a relieved look pass over Bonnie’s 
face. 

“Yes,” answered Bonnie, under her breath; 
she knew enough of geography to be cer- 
tain that the north country was a good dis- 
tance from the west. ‘“ Who am I going to, 
please ?” 

“To some people I am quite certain you 
will be happy with,” replied the chaplain. 
“This letter has just come, from one of the 
kindest and best mothers I ever knew, to 
tell me she will give you a home with her 
own children. You won’t tell us anything 
about yourself, my poor child, so I have to 
arrange as best I can for your future. I 
know these people will be good to you; I 
have known them for years; they used to 
live close to the place I come from—Tack- 
port.” 

The room was getting a little dusk ; the 
chaplain was glancing over his letter, and did 
not see the look of terror that darted into 
Bonnie’s face. 

“ What is their name ?” she asked. 

“Fen,” said the chaplain; and Bonnie 
breathed a great sigh of relief. It was a 
name she had never heard before. 

“When am I going, please ?” 

“Next week; and you and your little 
bird will be well taken care of all the way, 
for I shall cross the water with you to go 
west, and Joséphine will take you north.” 

A few more days, in which Bonnie seemed 
restless and anxious, passed at the Chateau 
Rose, and then the dream of flowers and 
loveliness faded, and the shepherd’s child 
found herself travelling along the great iron- 
way to the sea-coast. She was clad from 
head to foot in a little warm hooded cloak 
which Joséphine had made for her, and 
underneath it Bonnie sheltered the lark, which 


} 





was hopping about in its tiny house as nimbly 
as in old days. The good chaplain had tried 
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putting a splint on its broken leg, and it had | 


turned out quite successfully. Bonnie, who 
was yet weak, slept soundly till they reached 
the great Belgian port from which they were 
to sail. Then she was roused up, and lifted 
out amidst a great crowd on to the quay, 
and stood beside Joséphine while the chap- 
lain went on board to make some arrange- 
ments. Amongst the passengers about to 
embark in the same vessel for England were 
a lady and gentleman, unmistakably English, 
travelling with a courier and a great deal of 
baggage. Their possessions seemed to be 
causing them a vast amount of anxiety, they 
were so numerous, and perhaps so precious, 
for the lady and gentleman had a wealthy 
air about them. 

Joséphine, whose eyes were all over the 
place, enjoying the animation and life around 
her after the solitude of the Chateau Rose, 
called Bonnie’s attention to the rich-looking 
English lady, standing guard over her fat 
leather dressing-bag. 

“JT dare say dere ist lots of golt in dat 
lofly bag, and diamonds, and emeralds, and 
rubies, and all de oder precious stones,” 
said Joséphine, eyeing the bag admiringly. 

And there was someone else on the quay 
eyeing it too: a curious, veiled figure in dark 
clothes, with a bent back, leaning on a stick, 
wearing blue glasses and a grey wig. 

“And look at dot funny olt lady!” ex- 
claimed the Belgian woman in the same 
breath, pointing out the curious figure to 
Bonnie. 

The child glanced in the direction, but 
took no particular notice. 
dazed and tired. 

“Kom. It is time!” cried Joséphine, sud- 
denly seizing Bonnie’s hand. 


The chaplain was beckoning to them. As | 


they followed in the stream of eager, bust- 
ling people, and were just about stepping 
on to the gangway on the boat, Joséphine 
felt her arm clutched tightly by Bonnie. 

The old bent figure in black clothes had 
come close up against Bonnie and, peering 
right into her face, whispered in low, guttural 
tones, “ Stamboul is on board/” And the child, 
gazing into the cruel eyes that were looking 
at her through blue glass, started with horror 
and surprise. 

The next second she had vanished, and 
Bonnie, clinging to Joséphine, walked trem- 
blingly down the gangway. Neither she nor 
Joséphine caught sight of the strange old 
woman again, but she came over to England 
in the same boat, and travelled west in the 
same train with the chaplain of Tackport gaol. 


She was feeling | 


On the other side of the water the chaplain 
bade farewell to Bonnie, telling her, after 
kind words of blessing and encouragement, 
'that he would always stand her friend, and 
|if ever she had anything to tell him she was 
'to let Mrs. Fen know, and Mrs. Fen would 

write to him. 
Then she continued her journey north 
| with Joséphine, flying through the fresh 
green fields of England at a great rate, with 
| the tears coming often as she looked out upon 
lowly hill dwellings and flocks of sheep, re- 

minding her of her own home. 

| On reaching the Fens’ little house, where 
'she was to be taken in, Bonnie felt very 
much parting with Joséphine, who had been 
so good to her, and nursed her with such 
care ; but the parting over, Bonnie soon felt 
happier than she had done at the Chateau 
| Rose. There, it was like a palace, all so mag- 
nificent and silent; here, it was more like 
' “home ;” the little, low-ceilinged rooms, the 
fresh garden at the back, and the out-of-door, 
open sort of life that the Fen family lived 
| reminded her of home just a little ; and being 
| with people who spoke her own language 
again was a great solace to poor Bonnie. But 
still she made the hearts of the people she 
had come amongst ache at the sight of her ; 
William and Mary Fen, comparing her with 
‘their own ruddy-faced, happy children, 
| thought they had never seen anything so sad 
before as this slight shadow of a girl, with 
| her hidden history, creeping about as if she 
| were frightened to move, and starting at 

every sound. 

“We do all we can for her,” wrote Mrs. 
Fen to the chaplain after a few days—and it 
was the truth, the Fens were very good to 
Bonnie—“ but it is my opinion no one can 
do much for her. She seems to be, as you 
said, broken-hearted, and always to go in 
fear of something. I can get her into the 
garden sometimes with the children and that 
little bird she seems so fond of, but she'll 
never go outside the doors for what I call a 
walk. I encourage her all I can to talk, but 
that, too, she seems afraid to do, and at pre- 
sent I have nothing to tell you.” 
| If ever Mrs. Fen did persuade Bonnie to 

go out, even if it were only the length of the 
| road to post a letter, the child would wrap 
| herself in the cloak Josephine had made for 
her, and draw the hood close over her face. 
“T suppose it is because of the bear's 
marks that she hides up so, and doesn’t like 
| to be seen,” said Mrs. Fen one day, watching 
| the child go down the road. 


| “Or else the poor little thing is afraid of 
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being seen by someone she knows, and car- 
ried off home to a stepmother or father who 


ill-treats her,” said Mr. Fen; “that’s what I | 


think it is.” 

But neither of these causes was the right 
one: Bonnie went in terror of the police. 

A day came, however, when Mrs. Fen did 
persuade her to go a distance, and sorry the 
good woman was for it afterwards. It hap- 


pened one morning that Bonnie was in the | 


shop, helping Mrs. Fen to lay out the day’s 
stock of fruit, when a carriage drove up with 
a lady seated inside, whom the child at once 
recognised as the rich lady with all the bag- 
gage on the Belgian quay. 

“Tm glad to see you back again, my lady,” 
said Mrs. Fen, curtseying low, approaching 
the carriage. 

“And Pm glad to get back again, though 
we have had a delightful trip; all over the 
world, nearly. I have had a bad loss, 
though, that I can’t get over,” continued the 
lady ; “ my dressing-bag, with valuable jewel- 
lery in it, was stolen from my cabin crossing 
from Belgium.” 

“Dear, dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Fen; “I 
am sorry.” 

“Yes, it is provoking,” said the lady. “I 


have little hope myself of ever seeing it again, | 


though the police over here seem to have a 
clue to the thief. I haven’t come for honey 
to-day, Mrs. Fen; I came to ask you and 
your children over to a little entertainment 
I am giving our school-children and villagers 
this afternoon—an exhibition of all the curi- 
osities we have brought with us from 
abroad.” 

“Thank you, my lady,” said Mrs. Fen. 

“And bring her,” said the lady, nodding 
at the little figure settling the ripe peaches 
and green figs to look best. 
o'clock, at the Manor.” And the carriage 
drove away. 


Mrs. Fen, thinking it would be good for | 


her, left Bonnie no peace till she had con- 
sented to go to this entertainment. “It 
will cheer you up, my dearie,” said the little 
mother. “TI should like to go so much; but 
I shan’t go if you won't, and the children 
won't go unless you go,” and so on, till 
Bonnie, with a little sigh, thinking of some- 
thing the good chaplain of Tackport had 
once said to her about brightening other 
people’s lives by yielding cheerfully to them 
in small things, reached down her cloak and 
began tying it on. So Mrs. Fen and Bonnie 
and three merry boys, who were too young 
to be sobered by the shadow that had fallen 
lately on their home, set out in a haycart 


“Three | 


_wending its way village-wards, and, with a 
merry crowd of happy holiday folk, pre- 
sently passed in at the door of the mansion 
| and through into the billiard-room, which 
| had been turned into a gay little exhibition 
| of fine embroideries, metal work, jewellery, 
| pictures, carved ivory, Venetian glass, and 
| other treasures that the lord of the manor 
and his wife had collected abroad. 

“There is something in the library the 
boys will like to see,” said the lady just at 
the last when the Fens were leaving. “ Fol- 
| low me,” and she led the way across the 
| oak-panelled hall to a large drawing-room 
hung with pink satin. 
| As they entered Bonnie caught the words 
of somebody saying, “Yes, splendid, isn’t 
it? We bought it at a splendid price too, in 
| Brussels, of a circus fellow named Krebs,”— 
and before the lord of the manor could com- 
plete his sentence a piercing cry rang through 
the mansion, and a little hooded figure sank 
to the floor; for on the carpet, stretched 
before her, the shepherd’s child beheld the 
| magnificent skin of some huge animal, and 
the words hissed into her ears on the Belgian 
quay, “Stamboul is on board!” had returned 
to her with full meaning. 


CHAPTER XIX.—A SON’S RETURN. 
THIs incident showed that the horror and 
shock of her encounter with the bear was 
still fresh upon Bonnie. The sight of its 
skin even was too much for her. . She had 
swooned away. The facts were explained 
by Mrs. Fen to the lord and lady of the 
| manor, who showed the utmost concern and 
pity, and ordered that the helpless child 
should be taken home in one of their own 
carriages. For days afterwards Bonnie seemed 
quite ill, and Mrs. Fen, in order to have her 
near, so that she could peep in upon her con- 
stantly, made her a little soft corner on an old 
sofa in the small room at the back of the shop, 
where she could be quiet all the day long. 
There was a broad low window giving on 
to the sweet-smelling fruit garden on one 
side and the open door and a tiny window 
'on the other, through which Bonnie, if she 
liked, could see all that went on in the shop. 
But she cared less for that than keeping her 
eyes on the garden. She used to grow calm 
/and quiet watching the Fens’ little boys 
| trudging up and down the sunshiny paths, 
| and in and out of the bushes, picking the 
| fruit and filling the baskets for their father. 
|The hum of William Fen’s voice talking to 
them and answering their bright prattle at a 

| distance soothed Bonnie often, as low-pitched, 
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hum-drummy voices sometimes will soothe. | in his letter, accustomed to a hammock ; and 
The little boys had got fond of Bonnie. She | he must not be put off with anything rough 
was an object of interest to them; they | that she could make smooth, though “he had 
knew that she had been hugged by a great | told her not to put herself or anyone out in 
Russian bear once, and always hoped “that | preparing for him. He would be thankful 
one day she would tell them the story, | for a dog’s lodging only to see her and his 
though they dared not ask her, because they | father’s s face once more, and get their bless- 
had been put on their honour by their father | ing again. “Dog's lodging, indeed !” she 
and mother not ever to mention the word | | thought with many a tear, as she put one of 
“bear” in her presence. Then there was | her Dest coverlets on the bed, and arranged 
the lark she had brought with her, and | snowy curtains at the window. “You shall 
seemed to love so much—another point of | have the best of all I can give you, my son, 
interest. They were never allowed to teaze | and whoever gives you cold welcome, J won't. 
Bonnie; but when they thought they might | Yes, you may rap till your knuckles are 
without being called back by their father, | blue ! ° addressing an impatient customer 
they would come running into the little | for fruit down-stairs—* and—yes—you may 
room where she was with ripe fruit, and | walk out if you like, and buy elsewhere. 
would linger and have a little talk if | | T've got a son coming home, and his room 
possible, blurting out small pieces of in- | shall be nice.” 
formation about themselves and questions | The little boys coming in from school at 
intermixed, hoping that confidence would | the usual time found ev erything out of order 
beget confidence, and that she would unfold | —no tea ready, no father in to potter about 
to them something about herself, or the bear, | with in the garden, no mother visible. 
or the lark. But Bonnie never did. | “Everything’s queer to-day,” said Robbie, 
One morning early a letter came to the Fens , the eldest of them, coming into the room 
which seemed to throw a cloud over the home ; where Bonnie was. “Shall I tell you why ? 
and turn the usual course of things topsy- | It’s because our big brother is coming home,” 
turvy. Bonnie heard Mrs. Fen say appeal-| he whispered. ‘“ He did something wrong 
ingly to her husband, after he had gone | once, that we are never to talk about, and 
through the letter with her in the shop, “Oh, | he’s coming back from a sea voyage. He’s 
Bill, you will give him a welcome—a kind | a sailor.” 
word when he comes, won’t you ?” Bonnie had been lying in her little soft 
“T wonder at his daring to cross our | corner all the day, flushed and agitated too, 
threshold !” exclaimed Mr. Fen, not answer- | haunted with some vague fear, that made 
ing the question ; “he'd have done a deal | her wish every now and then to put on her 
better to stop away.” grey cloak and run away. She had over- 
“Oh, Bill!” said the pleading voice of his | heard that conversation in the morning 
wife again, “don’t harden your heart against | between husband and wife when the letter 
him! You know he was always a good boy | came, which had made many things come 
till—till ””—and here her voice broke—“ till | into her mind. She remembered, with a 
he fell in with her. You know how the| sharp twinge of fear, the chaplain telling 
chaplain speaks of him, and how hard he is| her that the people she was going to once 
trying to show his sorrow and repentance. | lived near Tackport. She heard Mr. Fen 
He has suffered a deal; he’s been severely | speak of having been ruined by the one Mrs. 
punished, poor fellow! He has a hard life | Fen was pleading for; she heard Mrs. Fen 
before him !” speak of “her,” and Bonnie kept thinking of 
* Well, all I know is, he has ruined us/”| that ruined family there was so much pity 
said the husband in a stern voice, and left | for and talk about at the time of the burglary 
the manner of his reception of whoever was | at Lord Dorgal’s—a son had disgraced them ; 
coming a matter of doubt, for he took his | they had left their home to go where they 
hat and walked out of the house, though it | would not be known. People were saying 
was his usual time for gathering the fruit. | everywhere at that time, “ It was all owing 
Little Mrs. Fen cried a good deal, and|to her—her bad influence led him to do 
was in a state of great agitation for the rest | wrong.” Putting these things together one 
of the day, continually leaving the shop to| by one, they fitted in with what Bonnie had 
run up-Stairs, where she was preparing a| begun to fear, namely, that the people she 
little room for the home-comer, whoever he | had come to must be that ruined family, and 
was. He must have a soft bed to lie on, | the home-coming son that disgraced son, and 
even though he had grown, as he had told her | she terribly feared being recognised by him. 
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Yet Bonnie kept thinking, trying to comfort 
herself, and avert her suspicions that that 
family’s name was not Fen, and their son’s 
term in the prison at Tackport was not up 
till yesterday morning—she knew the date, 
Lallie had so often impressed it upon her 





and here was Robbie saying that “his big | 


brother was a sailor, coming back from a sea 
voyage.” How was it possible that the 
prisoner at Tackport, only released yesterday 


morning, and a farmer up to the date of his | 


going to prison, could be this sailor brother 
of Robbie's? By the evening Bonnie felt 
quite worn out with the apprehensions and 
puzzlements of the day ; and seeing Mrs. 
Fen so tearful and full of anxiety, as she 
seemed to be, added to the trouble. 

The boys were sent off to bed early, 
though they made desperate appeals to stay 
up, to see how the big brother looked as a 
sailor. Mr. Fen came in, after being absent 
all day, and, without much speech, took his 
tea and went out in the garden to work, and 
Mrs. Fen, having arranged the little room in 
the roof to her satisfaction, came down-stairs, 
after a five minutes’ absence, looking like 
Sunday, in her best cap and gown. She 
took her seat, as usual between business 
transactions, on the old rush-bottomed chair 
inside the shop; but she seemed unable to 
rest in it a second at a time; she was con- 
tinually jumping up and going to the door- 
way, and looking up and down the road to 
see if anyone she knew were coming ; and 
when customers came in she was making all 
sorts of mistakes—putting up plums for 
gooseberries, and gooseberries for plums, 
giving wrong change, and other signs that 
her head was occupied on other matter than 
trade this evening. 

The weather was lovely, stars overhead 
and a beautiful moon rising—just the night 
to tempt people out for a walk after the 
day’s toil—and there was quite a tramp of 
feet passing and repassing on the road— 
factory hands going into the town, shop 
hands coming out of it for a stroll in the 
country. 

It was quite painful to note the grow- 
ing anxiety in Mrs. Fen’s face as the even- 
ing advanced, and her vision in the fading 
light became less clear ; her eyes were flash- 
ing from one to another with lightning 
rapidity, and she seemed to grow breathless 
in trying to scan each face as it passed. Now 
and then she would turn her head wistfully 
indoors to see if her husband were not 
coming to keep watch with her; but he 
still rooted and dug away in the garden at 


| the back as if he had no concern in anything 
'else. Mrs. Fen little dreamed how another 
'heart was palpitating like her own, and 
other eyes were watching the crowds as 
| eagerly in the very next room. That heart 
and those eyes were Bonnie’s. The child 
had got her face turned for once away from 
the garden, with her eyes fixed steadily out- 
wards to the road. Suddenly she heard Mrs. 
Fen at the doorway utter a quick cry, saw 
her throw her clasped hands high up in front 
of her and down again, and the next minute 
a mother and son long parted were locked 
in tight and warm embrace. 

The sight of that meeting strangely affected 
Bonnie; she sobbed piteously, unable to 
look. Would arms like those be ever thrown 
around her, she wondered? Would there 
ever be tears of affection shed on her cheek, 
and words of welcome poured into her ear ? 
She was bent down, sobbing, when the re- 
joicing mother led her boy into the room, 
and the father at the same moment entered 
from the garden. He extended his hand 
towards his son, and gave him a warmer 
welcome than he had intended at first ; but 
it was over quickly, with few words. Then 
Mr. Fen, who had a feeling heart for all that 
he had a stern countenance and a hard way 
with him, turned, much troubled, towards 
Bonnie, whom they had discovered weeping. 
He seemed to understand what thoughts and 
longings might have prompted those tears. 

“Take her up-stairs, Pollie ; comfort her 
a bit,” said Mr. Fen, at the same time light- 
ing up the room, which was in darkness. 

Mrs. Fen advanced, with tears in her eyes, 
to lead Bonnie away, and as the little figure 
passed him by with averted head, and his 
glance fell on her, the fresh-faced, blue-eyed 
young seaman, standing cap in hand, started 
backwards and looked amazed. In that 
moment he had recognised Bonnie as the 
shepherd’s child on Glendowry Hill. And 
Bonnie stumbled up the stairs, and falling 
on her knees beside her bed, sobbed forth 
in a new agony of despair and apprehension 
that prayer the chaplain had taught her. 
“Lord, I speed to thee, who knowest all 
things; to whom all my inward thoughts 
are open, and who alone canst perfectly 
comfort and help me. Thou knowest what 
most I stand in need of. Do thou for 
me turn all earthly things into bitterness, 
all things grievous and contrary into patience, 
all things low and created into contempt and 
forgetfulness. Liifitup my heart to Thee in 
heaven, and do not seit me to wander over 
| the earth.” : 
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A: Cradle - of - fern - and - feather - and - moss, 
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A - pilgrim - nesi—for - the - birds - must - rise 
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EDINBORO OLD TOWN AND FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


By PROFESSOR W. G. 


BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


II. 


it was impossible for Dr. Guthrie to visit | 

in the wretched streets of his parish | 
without intense compassion for the children 
of the fallen. It tore his heart to witness 
their misery, and set him to devise some 
means of rescue. The Ragged School was 
the result. And never certainly did he 
appear in a more suitable or noble attitude 
than in those pleas and speeches in which he 
pled for his “ragged bairns.” His whole 
heart flowed out in these appeals, and the 
delight he felt in the success of his plan, his 
delight in the case and career of every 
rescued child that did well, and especially in 
every one that followed Christ, was the very 
counterpart and reflection of the joy which 
there is in heaven over one sinner that re- 
penteth. 

Dr. Guthrie’s first “Plea for Ragged 
Schools ” was one of the most eloquent and 
powerful writings that ever came from his 
pen. After an interval of fully forty years 
the present writer can vividly recall the sen- 
sation which its publication produced in 
Edinburgh. Edition followed edition with 
marvellous rapidity, and the heart of the | 
community was moved as by an irresistible | 
impulse. The institution of a Ragged School 
followed rapidly in 1847. The commanding 
place which Dr. Guthrie assigned to the Bible 
in his school caused the secession of a few 
friends, who thought that the Roman Catho- 
lics should be educated on their own prin- 
ciples. There was a celebrated public meeting 
in the Music Hall in July, 1847, at which 
each party made its appeal, but it ended in 
an overwhelming victory for Dr. Guthrie. 
The other party established a school on their 
own lines, which received a fair share of | 
support and success. 

The first and most visible result of Dr. 
Guthrie’s movement was the sudden decline 
in the number of juvenile offenders com- 
mitted to prison. In the year 1847, before 





the school was in full operation, the number | 
of juveniles under fourteen committed to | 
prison was 5°6 per cent. of the whole com- 
mittals. In 1848 it had fallen to 3°7; in| 
1849 to 2°9; and in 1850 to 1°3. In sub-| 
sequent years it continued to fall; but though 
the governor of the gaol always recognised | 
the Ragged School as one great cause of | 
diminution, he pointed out that a change of | 


the law had also something to do with it, 
other ways being now employed for dealing 
with young offenders than sending them to 
prison. In the Annual Reports of the Ragged 
School the percentage of juvenile commit- 
ments is always given. The lowest figure 
to which the percentage fell was in 1881, 
when it was only 0°3; for the year 1886 it 
was 1:29. It is hardly fair, however, to 
dwell on one particular year, for incidental 
circumstances, such as an Irish importation, 
may affect the result. When the whole 
period is surveyed there can be no doubt 
that there has been a decided improvement, 
for a great part of which the credit is due to 
Dr. Guthrie’s great and stirring movement. 
But the mere statistics of the Ragged 
School show but a very minute part of the 
effect which Dr. Guthrie’s infiuence had on 
the metropolis of Scotland. He contributed 
materially to warm the heart of Edinburgh, 
and inspire it with a compassion beyond any 
previous measure. In former days ‘ Modern 
Athens” was not proverbial for warmth of 
feeling. It can hardly be doubted that the 
temperature is higher now. The number of 
our charities is now legion, and prominent 
men are at this moment debating how the 
management may be economised by the re- 
duction of the number. The class of opera- 
tions which Dr. Guthrie’s example and 
influence chiefly encouraged was that which 
seeks the rescue and the welfare of the 
young. And have we not our Industrial 
Brigade, and our Training Ship, and our 
Canada Emigration Homes, and our Sick 
Children’s Hospital, and our Children’s Con- 
valescent Home, and our Infant Protection 
Society, and our Children’s Cripples’ Home, 
besides other Homes and Refuges under 
more personal auspices, all directed to the 
care of the neglected young? True, indeed, 
Dr. Guthrie was not the first nor the only 
conspicuous citizen to make appeals on their 
behalf. We believe that the Rev. William 
Robertson was doing the same kindly work 
even before Dr. Guthrie lifted up his voice. 
But it fell to Guthrie to gather the trickling 
streamlets of sympathy for the neglected 
young into a mighty current, and propel it 
onwards with a momentum previously un- 
known. What great reformer does more ? 
Whatever other changes may have happened 
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in Edinburgh between 1837 and 1887, there 


can be little doubt that neglected children | 


there have ten friends to-day for every one 
they had when Victoria began her reign. 


| 


And if Guthrie and Chalmers alike would | 


have been disappointed to-day to see the 
Cowgate but little better than it was when 
they looked down on it from George IV. 
Bridge in 1837, it must be considered that 
the peculiarity of the district fully accounts 
for this. During these fifty years it has been 
flooded with Irish Catholics, who, now that 
the vigilance of their priests is aroused, will 
absolutely have no dealings with the Pro- 
testant minister. Moreover, our licensing 
authorities have kept it studded with public- 
houses—thirty in one poor street—that are 
continually acting as the spider to the fly to 
many an enfeebled creature that would be 
sober and well-doing if drink were a hundred 
miles away, but cannot resist the temptation 
when it is sold at almost every other door. 
There is no lack of mission-work in the Cow- 
gate, and sometimes it is very successful 
work. But the universal observation is, that 
whenever an individual or a family are lifted 
up out of the old life they try to find a house 
in some more reputable neighbourhood, and 
cease to be inhabitants of the Cowgate. And 
their places are filled up by fresh arrivals, 
usually hailing from the Green Isle. 

We would fain believe that on the whole 
the community of Edinburgh is both more 
sober and of a higher moral tone than it was. 
A large proportion of its clergy, physicians, 
lawyers, and traders are teetotallers. Dr. 
Guthrie was among the first to take up that 
ground. His “Plea for Drunkards and 
against Drunkenness” was a landmark in 
the battle with intemperance. The moral 
forces that achieved the Forbes-Mackenziec 
Act owed not a little to his example as an 
abstainer, and to his pleas for temperance. 
Until ill-health and medical prescription com- 
pelled him to give in he fought the battle 
with undaunted courageand energy. Usually, 
in moral movements, it is only when one 
looks backward after an interval that one 
perceives how the tide has risen. We per- 
ceive a remarkable improvement ; and when 
we begin to ask how it came to pass, we see 





how much more effect some one man’s exer- | 


tions must have had than we had any thought 
of at the time. 

When Dr. Guthrie became editor of the 
SunpDay MaGazing, in 1864, he was quite 
conscious of entering on work that involved 
much irksome detail. and for which his pre- 


vious life and habits hardly fitted him. Ee | 


took care to look out for the help of one 
more familiar with this kind of work; but, in- 
deed, this proved to be hardly necessary, the 
publisher himself taking the main share both 
of originating and carrying out the literary 
arrangements. A portion of his work being 
devolved on the present writer, he was 
thereby brought into much close and confi- 
dential intercourse with the editor. And it 
was intercourse of a most delightful kind. 
The remembrance of Dr. Guthrie’s unfailing 
kindness and encouragement cannot be for- 
gotten while memory lasts. What delicacy 
he showed, when he happened to differ, in his 
care not to offend! What courtesy in avail- 
ing himself of every occasion where he could 
say a kind and complimentary word! One 
felt, too, that he was much more than an 
agreeable fellow-worker—-he was a genuine 
friend. He was one that would take trouble 
to help you. Well do I remember an occa- 
sion when I thought I had brought him into 
deep trouble. Something had been said, 
probably too freely, against an influential 
society in Edinburgh which allowed certain 
well-known freethinkers to utter very freely 
their peculiar sentiments. The secretary, in 
no small passion, wrote to the editor chal- 
lenging the statement, and demanding proof. 
When Dr. Guthrie called, to talk over the 
matter, I expected him to be annoyed, and 
was on the point of making the best apology 
I could. What was my relief to find him 
delighted instead of vexed. In his opinion 
it was just the best thing that could have 
happened. He was quite prepared to give 
battle to the secretary. I suggested, how- 
ever, that it would be rather infra dig. 
for him to go into the lists with so obscure 
a combatant. It would be better to say 
that it was an affair, not for the secre- 
tary, but the directors, and that if they 
chose he was ready to fight them. The 
directors knew that it would do them no 
good to have a public fight with such a man, 
and, under cover of a pawky resolution en- 
tered on their minutes, they virtually with- 
drew the challenge of the secretary. I have 
a strong impression that kindly considera- 
tion for his coadjutor was at the bottom of 
the chivalrous attitude of Dr. Guthrie. 

It was unfortunate for Dr. Guthrie that 
it was only the broken and comparatively 
ieeble years of his life that he could give to 
magazine work. Many of his papers wer 
in his best style, especially those that, like 
“The Angels’ Song” in the early numbers, 
were revised editions of sermons. Before he 


entered .on his editorial duties a medical 
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sentence had been passed on him interdict- 
ing all work that would cause a strain. It 
is ‘impossible to say what such a man might 
not have done at the head of a popular 
religious magazine had he been able to throw 
his whole heart into it, and make every 
number tell with vigour on the great aims 
of his life. As it was he contributed an 
eminently bright and sunny element to the 
journal, always fitted to lift up the reader’s 
heart, to quicken his best aspirations, and 
urge him to mingle more of the love of God 
and the love of man with his daily life. 
Many men have the notion that Scotch 





religion of the old type is very dreary, and 
that it refuses all alliance with the brighter 
and more playful aspects of life. If the 
reader will recall the leading religious Scotch- 
men of the last generation he will find little 
to support that view. Dr. Guthrie was as 
Scotch as Scotch could be, a Shorter Cate- 
chism man to the backbone, yet for five-and- 
twenty years he was the brightest of all the 
public men of the metropolis, and all his life 
went to show what a fund of tenderness and 
sympathy and sprightly humour might be 
combined with a firm creed and a faithful 
ministry. 





LIVING LINKS WITH LIVES UNSEEN. 
By rug REY. T. VINCENT TYMMS. 


Hes. xii. 1. 


N an earlier passage of this letter the 
author has alluded to the private train- 

ing of athletes for those public games which 
the Greeks had rendered famous throughout 
the world, and he here reverts to the same 
source of illustration. Some surprise has 
been expressed that such references should 
be made in an epistle addressed to Hebrews, 
but even Jews who had never travelled | 
far from their sacred city were acquainted | 
with these foreign customs. About two cen- 
turies before the birth of Christ a stadium 
had been opened in the suburbs of Jerusalem, | 
and foremost among the nude competitors 
were youthful priests. Such scandals had 
long been swept away; but among the sol- 
diers of the Roman army of occupation con- | 
tests would be frequent, and all the world 
knew and talked about those far grander 
spectacles which were constantly furnished 
in the Amphitheatre at Rome. Probably this 
famous building and the scenes witnessed 
in it were before the writer’s mind while 
these words were penned. In his former 
reference he had spoken of the need for solid 
food and vigorous exercise to fit Hebrew 
Christians to play a manly part in the days 
of conflict evidently drawing near. In inter- 
vening chapters he has provided the strong 
meat thus recommended ; now he passes from 
the preparatory training of the gymnasium 





to stand by their side in the great public 
arena. The day of contest has come. Tier 
upon tier the encircling seats are thronged | 
with spectators rising upwards to a height | 
which almost shuts out the sky. Asin the | 


Amphitheatre Cesar and his courtiers and | 


generals were seated in front places, and so 





close to the arena that their well-known fea- 
tures could be discerned by the competitors, 


| so, as depicted in the previous chapter, the 
| great fathers and chieftains of the faith 
| appear in the foreground of this mental pic- 
| ture. 


Their familiar fi figures and features are 
distinctly visible, w hile behind them muster 
countless multitudes of worthies, whose 
/ names there is no time to mention—heroes 
all of them, though known and numbered 
|only by their Lord—their faces massed to- 


| gether and blended by distance into a dim 


cloud of onlookers as the men about to strive 
gaze round. Who then will act a recreant 


| part in the sight of an assembly so august? 
| The motive thus presented is not the loftiest, 


yet it is not one to be despised; and in his 
ardent wish to animate his brethren to heroic 
life the author will leave no moral force 
unused. “Therefore,” he exclaims, “let us 
also, seeing we are compassed about with so 
great a cloud of witnesses, lay aside every 
weight, and the sin which doth so easily 
beset us, and let us run with patience the 
race that is set before us.” 

The word “witnesses” in this verse bears 
a double meaning, which should not be lost. 
The Greek term has passed into our lan- 
guage in the word “martyrs.” Witnesses 
of events are often required to give their 
testimony, and inasmuch as those who seal 
their testimony with their blood are worthy 
of supreme honour, the men who suffered 
for Christ in the , primitive age came to be 
called “ martyrs,” i.e. “w itnesses” in a pre- 
eminent sense, and thus the word gradually 
acquired an almost exclusive meaning in the 
ancient Church. This idea is present in the 
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text. The long line of elders who by faith | 
obtained a good report comprised many con- | 
fessors who laid down their lives as a testi- 
mony to the goodness and truth of God. 
They did not all die for their faith. Enoch 
did not see death, and many of the patriarchs 
who died naturally left the world in good | 
repute and peace; but, without exception, 
they all confessed God before an unbelieving 
and unsympathetic world. They all died 
without receiving the promises, yet con- 
fiding in and commending their unseen Guar- | 
dian to generations following. They were all 
witnesses to the truth that God is worthy to 
be served, however dark His ways and how- | 
ever severe the trials to which His servants 
are exposed. By their inspiring words, by 
their noble characters, their heroic patience, | 
their splendid victories over foes without | 
and infirmities within, and by their firm 
faith in death, they still attest the glory of | 
that life which rises above the world of sight | 
and is led by the mystic guidance of a spirit | 
touched with loving hope in God. Being | 
dead, they bear united witness to posterity 
that He who spake the promises is faithful. | 
Their examples shine like stars for ever in | 
the firmament of human story, and to all | 
who are capable of spiritual aspiration they | 
combine to say: “ Be ye followers of us who | 
through faith and patience now inherit the 
promises.” 

But this is not the full meaning of the | 
language. This great cloud of witnesses is 
not presented to our thought as that “ choir 
invisible” and sightless to which it was atte- 
nuated by one who had lost faith in immor- 
tality. ‘These ancient worthies are declared | 
to be alive—alive not merely in the thoughts 
and affections of those who read their story 
and imbibe the spirit of their careers, but 
alive in the enjoyment of that “ better resur- 
rection” which consists in a personal entry into 
the heavenly Fatherland which was the ob- | 
ject of their desire as pilgrims and sojourners 
on earth. The sublime thought with which 
this chapter glows is that all who ever trusted 
God are united in one family in Christ ; the | 
earliest and latest born in time differing only | 
as elder and younger children of the same | 
Father. ‘“ Ye are come,” cries this animating 
voice to his fellow Israelites—“ Ye are come 
unto Mount Zion and unto the city of the 
living God”—not to a city of sepulchres, nor 
to a city of poetic memories and ideas, but 
to a deathless city of busy life and glorious 
activity, the royal capital of Him who is the 
God of the living and not of the dead. Ye 
are come also “to innumerable hosts of angels, | 











to the general assembly and Church of the 
firstborn who are enrolled in heaven, and to 
God the Judge of all, and to the spirits of 
just men made perfect, and to Jesus the 
Mediator of a new Covenant.” The ancient 
nobility of the faith were not made perfect 
apart from us; we are partakers and suc- 


_cessors of their service on earth, and they 


are sharers of those larger blessings now re- 
vealed in Christ. Having bequeathed to us 
their testimony and example, they still retain 
an interest in the progress of God’s kingdom 
among men ; unseen by us, they still survey 
our lives. Science knows that earth and air are 
full of invisible physical life—the most perfect 
vacuum a chemist can produce being tenanted 
by living things. Revelation also assures us 
that we are compassed about with living 
beings of exalted intelligence and perfected 
love. 

“‘ Mid doubts and reckonings, while the mariner 

Seeks, from the stars, to find his ocean ways; 

And while the shepherd, with enraptured gaze, 


In the thick woods looks for his path and star; 
While the astronomer, immersed in rays, 


“ Can million leagues away a globe pursue ;— 

In heaven’s pure space I seek another thing. 
But the dark sapphire vault transcends my view, 
Nor can we see by night, in robes of blue, 

Angels, that cross the sky on silent wing.” 


When Moses and Elias talked with Jesus 
on the Mount it was a momentary revelation 
to the favoured three of that which Christ 
saw always. Those two elders were types of 
ages and generations gazing upon Him who 
had come to crown prophecy with perform- 
ance, and to carry on to completion the work 
of His forerunners, gazing also evermore 
upon His church. Were we allowed to see 
these witnesses of our lives, we might become 
so ashamed of our poor service and so en- 


| tranced in watching theirs that we should be 


reduced from active workers to idle spec- 
tators. But the thought of their hidden 
presence and abiding interest in all that 


| makes for righteousness on earth, is an en- 


couragement to perseverance. They are in 
heaven, but heaven is all about us, not in 
infancy alone, but throughout the strife of 
manhood and the waiting of old age. The 
victors of all time behold our strugglings. 


| From within the veil which shields their 


brightness from our eyes they see the saints 
below, how dark their days, how great their 
conflicts be. In fellowship with Christ, who 
“ still remembers in the skies, His tears and 
agonies, and cries,” and whose risen life is 
dedicated to our service, they bend fraternal 
eyes upon our course, their thoughts and 
footsteps still follow Him who never leaves 
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us desolate ; they are with Him where He is, 
and since He is with us always His servants 
cannot well be far away from those who 
wrestle now with sins and doubts and fears. 

This thought is set before us as an incen- 
tive to self-discipline, to abstinence from sin, 
and to a courageous patience in running 
round that circuit of daily duty which is the 
race-course of our lives. But the question 
steals coldly to our hearts: Are we all pre- 
pared to welcome such an idea? In stronger 
hours, when stepping firmly forward, the 
thought of this great cloud of witnesses is a 
stimulus. But when growing faint our foot- 
steps falter, we might possibly prefer that no 
eyes should look upon us, save those of 
Christ. A victor at Olympus would flush 
with pride while the plaudits of the multitude 
were poured upon his ears, and most of all 
to hear the praise of former victors; and 
this delight would be intensified to rapture 
if convinced that all the famous men of whom 
Homer sung were also gazing from the cloud- 
capped hill. But beaten men would rather 
flee away and hide their failure from the 
sight of the living and the dead. Can we 
escape a similar desire to conceal our some- 
time shame? Christ we can run to in our 
most disastrous defeats. When our hearts 
are overwhelmed we crave the shadow of 
the Higher Rock, and flee to it as a refuge 
from man’s scorn and anger and from our 
remorseful self-contempt. He will not de- 
spise or fail to understand, and every wound 
may be uncovered to His pity. But the 
chieftains of the faith, though less than He, 
seem colder judges, and from their pity pride 
would turn away as from a deeper degrada- 
tion. Those nearer spirits, those who once 
prayed and strove and ran in fellowship with 
us, we could regard with a more tender 
trust ; yet the thoughts of many hearts are 
uttered in the words :— 

“ Do we indeed desire the dead 
Should still be near us at our side ? 


Is there no baseness we would hide ? 
No inner vileness that we dread ? 


“* Shall he for whose applause I strove, 
I had such reverence for his blame, 
See with clear eyes some hidden shame, 
And I be lessened in his love?” 


But when we remember that these are with 
Christ, that they have not forgotten their 
own burdens of defeat, and that perfect holi- 
ness means perfect mercy and perfect sym- 
pathy, we may adopt the poet’s answer to 
his own mistrust :— 


SF = the = with fears untrue ; 
all love be blamed for want of faith ? 


There must be wisdom with great Death: 
The dead shall look me thro’ and thro’. 








“ Be near us when we climb or fall: 
Ye watch, like God, the rolling hours, 
With larger, other eyes than ours, 
To make allowance for us all.” 

If any shrink from adopting this reply they 
must be gently asked to remember that facts 
will not be altered by our likings. Truth is 
not measured by each man’s ability to bear 
its recognition. God will not screen our poor 
lives with a cloak because of things we fain 
would hide. Indeed, if there be pain in such 
a thought, then evidently we need that pain. 
It proves the wisdom of this wayside revela- 
tion. It tells us that there is moral power 
in the persuasion of unseen eyes looking 
down upon our deeds. It shows the force of 
that word “therefore.” ‘Therefore let us 
also, seeing we are compassed about with so 
great a cloud of witnesses, lay aside every 
weight and the sin which doth so easily 
beset us, and let us run with patience the race 
set before us, looking unto Jesus, the author 
and perfecter of our faith.” 

Still another question comes. Our hearts 
teem with questions, and if we stifle them 
they remain, and remain alone. But if we 
utter them God’s answer may come in and 
dwell with them, turning hunger into fulness 
and transmuting doubt to faith. Let us not 
shrink then from uttering this question : 
Must not a knowledge of our faults and 
failures, however salutary the thought of it 
to us, involve pain to loving witnesses in 
heaven ? 

“ How is it? Cans’t thou feel for me 

Some painless sympathy with pain? 

* And lightly does the whisper fall ; 

’Tis hard for thee to fathom this: 

I triumph in conclusive bliss, 
And that serene result of all.” 

“Or so methinks the dead would say,” writes 
the laureate. But here he seems to strike a 
weaker note than was usual while his hand 
was young. The conclusive bliss of personal 
triumph seems a cold and almost selfish joy. 
The serenity which can look down on sin 
and sorrow and the shame of broken pur- 
poses and abide untouched with pain, seems 
faultier than the love of many fellow-strivers 
on earth. But, again, we may find an answer 
to our fear in the fact that they who survey 
us from above are in perfect sympathy with 
Christ. If there be pain in them, it is such 
a divine sorrow as that which moved the Son 
of God to find his joy in coming down to 
suffer with our race. He did not seek bliss 
by averting His gaze from human misery. 
He did not close the windows of heaven, and 
say, “I cannot bear the sight of such a 
world.” His joy at the Ascension was not 
in fleeing from the sights and sounds which 
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had so long stirred His pity; nor does He 
now satisfy the travail of His soul by limit- 
ing His knowledge to the movements of pure 
spirits in a far-off holy city. Still He comes 
tomen. His eyes yet scan the sufferings of 
His enemies and the struggles of His friends. 
He can bear the sight because He has hope, 
and love to give away, and power to bring 
forth strife to victory, power to heal the 
wounds He pities, to cleanse the stains He 
loathes, and to raise again and again our sink- 


_ing hearts until the weakest are “ borne on 


unto perfection.” The blessedness of sainted 
men and women is an entry into all these 
joys of Christ. They have nothing of their 
own to give, and their natures are incapable 
of working our redemption, but as the com- 
panions and servitors of Christ they can bear 
to look upon our sorest needs without dis- 
tress. The disciples of old were able to look 
with radiant smiles on miserable multitudes 
of maimed and sick folk borne into their 
Master’s presence. Because familiar with 
His power, they could calmly gaze on sight- 
less eyes, on withered limbs, on leprous ulcers, 
and on the pale, damp features of the dying 
as these turned their anguished faces towards 
the great Healer. So now the followers of 
the Lamb, who is ever hearing prayer and 
doing good, can scarcely know a higher joy 
than that of watching His ministry to loved 
ones left on earth. When an object of their 
solicitude is cast down they see the out- 
stretched hand of the Saviour, and may say to 
one another, “ There is lifting up.” When one 
still imperfect sins, their undarkened vision 
comprehends what guilty fear conceals for a 
season from his eyes, and they can say, 
“Nevertheless sin shall not have dominion 


over him.” When waves of sorrow and temp- | 
tation rise and roll across his soul they, stand- 


ing on the shore to which Christ piloted 
their vessel, though it often seemed about to 
sink, are never touched by fear, and through 
the wildest tempest can entrust the dearest 


voyager to Him whose care is shown in what | 


seems carelessness on earth, who never sleeps 
although men think He must be wakened by 
their cries, and whose footsteps are ever on 
the great troubled waters where disciples 
toil through the watches of a night which is 
long only until past. We do not find it 
happier to let our dearest friends and children 
fight their fight beyond our ken. If there 
be pain in witnessing their pains, and espe- 
cially their sins, it is at least better than to 
know that they, like all men everywhere, are 
tried, tempted, and in daily danger, yet not 
to know how they are faring in the war. 


Little as we can do for their help, it is a 
blessed thing to do that little, to know their 
griefs, and to carry up their needs in prayer 
before the throne of Might. How blessed 
then for those who dwell in light, who wit- 
ness and partake the obedient ministries of 
God’s best servants, who sce the mustering 
of heavenly armies, who know from whence 
the viewless spirit cometh and whither it 
goeth, and how Christ gives that spirit to 
His suppliants ; how blessed for those who 
thus see the things we dimly trust, and know 
the things we faintly hope, to witness our 
well-aided warfare, and to watch our pro- 
gress under the discipline of Him who will 
not fail nor be discouraged until He has 
brought forth judgment into victory ! 

These thoughts may chase away some 
misgivings about the possibility of happiness 
for the departed if allowed to minister to 
friends who follow lamely in the footsteps 
of their faith. But their chief worth lies I 
think in this. They link our lives with all 
the universe contains of purity and love. 
They entwine our holiest affections for 
human creatures with our love for Christ. 
They open out the glorious truth that as 
one family we dwell in Him and are only 
divided to our blindness by the narrow 
stream of death. Our lives which seem at 
times so poor, so spoiled, so bereft of their 
best influences, are not cut off from the sight 
and sympathy of those who reign with Christ. 
| We are not single-handed combatants or 
isolated racers running to obtain a selfish 
| prize, but we carry on a war bequeathed 
| from tempted sire to son. We carry on the 
|torch of faith received from the hands of 
those who finished their course and bade us 
seize the flaming brand and hasten onwards 
through the night. They seein us the heirs 
of their high faith and service, the objects of 
Christ’s care, the future trophies of His 
grace; and if they can be gladdened by the 
memory of any good thing done before they 
were parted from our sight, it must be that 
they left behind a good report of Christ, and 
an abiding witness to His power as the 
author and captain of Salvation. “ There- 
fore, let us also, seeing that we are com- 
passed about with so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses, lay aside every weight, and the sin 
| which doth so easily beset us, and let us run 
| with patience the race that is set before us, 
looking unto Jesus, the author and perfecter 
of our faith, who for the joy that was set 
before Him endured the cross, despising 
| shame, and hath sat down at the right hand 
| of the throne of God.” 





| 
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A Story for Fathers and Mothers. 


By L. T. 


CHAPTER V.—RONALD’S EDUCATION IS FOUND 
TO BE DEFECTIVE. 

HE Major was anything but softened, 
when he discovered who was the 
author of all that mischief in the avenue. 
He came into the house panting with feeble- 
ness and anger. In truth the poor Major, 
who was the reverse of all that Ronald had 
pictured him and had never won any parti- 
cular honour or glory, was far too broken in 
health to bear the slightest perturbation. 
He was very tired after a long journey, and 
was so crippled by rheumatism that each 


step was torture to him. During his painful | 


walk down the avenue his naturally fiery 


temper had full time to take possession of | 
him, and when he met his wife he was in no | 


mood to be smoothed by any of her judicious 
words. 

“Your nephew, you say, Eleanor; why, 
what a dirty, smoke-begrimed little chap 
he was! You don’t mean to tell me, my 
dear Eleanor, that your nephew lit a bonfire 
right under the horses’ noses! The flames 
were half across the road, I assure you, and 
two dirty little chaps were jumping about 
and screaming at the pitch of their voices. 
I never was more dumb-founded in my life. 
If that’s your brother's boy, he must be a 
perfect imp of mischief. I always did doubt 
the judiciousness of coming to live at Sum- 
merleigh, and now I doubt it more than 
ever.” 

“ He’s a very queer boy,” said Mrs. Frere 
sadly, ‘“‘a very queer and incomprehensible 
boy; but, my dear Ben, I feel it for that 
reason all the more necessary to stand by my 
only brother’s son. 
me as a sacred charge, Ben, and no trouble 


can be too great which is directed to soften | 


his affections and to train him to be a worthy 
son of my beloved brother.” 

“He had better go to school,” said the 
Major; “that’s the place for him, Eleanor. 
We had better look out fora good prepara- 
tory school instantly. How old is the lad ?” 

“Just eight,” replied Mrs. Frere; then 
she added, after a pause during which she 
was sedulously attending to her husband’s 
comforts, “‘ My ideas quite differ from yours, 
Ben. I think I know the reason the boy has 
been so spoilt. You know his mother died 
when he was only two, and since her death 


He has been given to | 





MEADE. 


poor Ronald, who always had most peculiar 
ideas, brought the boy up entirely. From 
what I can gather he had him with him 
morning, noon, and night—he actually let 
him sit up for late dinner. He took him out 
for long rides ; he had a small fishing-rod for 
him. The whole system which poor Ronald 
adopted was really most injudicious, most 
foolish. I have made careful inquiries and 
I find that the only women the boy ever had 
a chance of associating with, were that silly 
nurse of his, Dorothy, and old Mrs. Benson, 
the housekeeper. Ronald filled the boy’s 
head with nonsense, and evidently failed to 
draw out his affections, or he would feel his 
father’s death more. What is the matter, 
Ben ?” 

“I beg your pardon, Eleanor, you're always 
so prosy and full of theories—my leg is in- 
tensely painful. Have the goodness to hand 
me the foot-rest. Ah, thanks; that’s better. 
Well, my dear, what are you driving at? I 
should have imagined that the constant 
society of such a first-rate fellow as your 
brother would have been the making of any 
boy. Your brother Ronald, however, is now 
in his grave, and there is an end of that. I 
say, send the boy to school and have done 
with it.” 

“T cannot agree with you, Ben. It is more 
than palpable what the boy needs—he needs 
the refining influence of a ladylike woman. 
I propose that we get Miss Green here for a 
year.” 

The Major made a wry face. “ Faugh!” 
he said, ‘‘ she is an old maid ; she won’t suit 
the boy a bit.” 

“ Ben,” said his wife, “I wonder at you. 
Miss Green is one of the excellent of the 
earth, and it is low and vulgar to allude to 
her not having chosen to marry. You know 
what wonders she effected with Mary. She 
is a strict disciplinarian, and just the person 
to mould and develop Ronald. I shall write 
to her to-morrow.” 

“ By all means, my dear ; anything to stop 
this discussion.” 

About a week after the above conversa- 
tion Ronald’s aunt sent for him. He was 
playing a very wild and excited game with 
Violet in the garden, and he rushed in hastily 
just as he was, with a splendid colour in his 
cheeks and his eyes glowing. 

“ What is it, Aunt Eleanor ?” he exclaimed 
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in a noisy fashion. “ Violet, you look sharp. 
I'll be back with you ina moment. Violet 
caught that ball nine times running, Aunt 
Eleanor. She plays splendidly for a girl. 
Oh, do you want me? I’m in such a hurry 
back.” 

“Have the goodness to shut that door, 
sir,” said the Major; “you are sending an 
abominable draught through the room.” 

Ronald favoured the irascible old gentle- 
man with a look of sovereign contempt ; but 
he shut the door quietly, and waited for his 
aunt to speak. 

“Come here, Ronnie,” said Aunt Eleanor. 
“T’ve got a great deal to say to you, my 
dear little boy, and you must listen patiently, 
and not think about your game of ball.” 

Ronald hated being called a dear little 
boy. This petting way was not a bit in 
Daddy’s style. He approached his aunt un- 
willingly, shuffling his feet about and fixing 
his blue eyes on her face. 

* Ronald,” said Mrs. Frere, “I have been 
considering the subject of your education ; I 
find it has been—h’m—neglected.” 

“No, it hasn’t,” said Ronald. ‘Dad said 
I knew a lot of things. You're all out there, 
Aunt Eleanor. I can fish, and I can dig, 
and I can ride; I can play cricket, too, 
and I can very nearly fire a gun, but not 
quite.” 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted Mrs. Frere as 
soothingly as she could speak, “we will 
grant that you know these things, as well as 
a little boy of eight years old can be ex- 
pected to know them; but they are not 
education.” 

“I beg your pardon, Aunt Eleanor; I 
know it’s rude to contradict you, but you 
are quite mistaken. They are.” 


Mrs. Frere got very red; but she had an | 


excellent temper, and never allowed herself 
to speak angry words. The Major, how- 
ever, who had been sitting by the fire half 


asleep, now roused himself and began to | 


watch the two with some interest. 

“Tm really sorry to contradict you,” pur- 
sued Ronald, “ but fishing and shooting and 
riding are the right education for a boy who 
means to be a brave man by-and-by. You 
see, Aunt Eleanor, Daddy has often told me 
so, 1 know. Suppose now, Aunt Eleanor, I 
wanted to become a pioneer, such as Speke, 
you know, who followed the windings of 
the Nile, or Franklin, or Livingstone; or 
suppose I wanted to be a grand naval officer 
or a general—I should never go into the 
army unless I meant to become a general at 


least. Well, you see, I’ve got to be educated 
XVI—34 


for that sort of life, and father was doing it 
as hard as he could. I’ve got to go on by 
myself now, and that makes it much more 
difficult. You see, Aunt Eleanor, it was igno- 
| rant of you to speak as you did, and I was 
surprised, for I thought you knew better.” 
| Well, Ronnie,” said Aunt Eleanor, con- 
| tinuing her conversation in her calm voice, 
“as at present you have neither got to be a 
| pioneer nor an admiral, we will leave this 
| subject alone. There are other things you 
| must know—some old-fashioned things about 
which, I grieve to say, you are sadly igno- 
rant. One of these things is, that a little 
boy should be seen and not heard ; another 
|of them is, that a little boy should never, 
under any circumstances, contradict his 
elders, nor set up his opinion against theirs. 
| Were one of my own children to speak to me 
| as you have just done, I should punish that 
child severely ; but I am not inclined to be 
| hard on you, for in this respect you have not 
| had advantages. I have sent for you now 
| to tell you that a most excellent lady, a Miss 
Green, a friend of mine, is coming in a day 
or two to undertake that portion of your edu- 
cation in which, I have just pointed out to 
you, you are deficient. ‘The room next your 
bedroom is to be turned into a schoolroom, 
and you and Violet will do your lessons 
there. You are to obey Miss Green in all 
| particulars, and I hope and expect soon to 
learn that you are becoming a really good 
little boy. You may go now, Ronald; that 
| is all I have got to say.” 
Ronald, who had been turning from pink 
| to white during the end of his aunt’s speech, 
now gave one despairing glance at the Major, 
who neither looked up nor responded, and 
| walked slowly towards the door. 
“The window is open, Ronald,” said Mrs. 
| Frere, “and I see Violet waiting for you. 
You may go out through the window, if you 
| like.” 
“T am not going out, thank you, Aunt 
| Eleanor,” said Ronald in his gentlest tones. 
| He shut the room door quietly after him, 
and walked slowly and painfully, as though 
| his little feet were weighted with lead, up the 
| broad stairs. He stopped on the first land- 
ing and turning the handle of the door of the 
room where his father had died, went in. 
The blinds were down, and the room was 
| cold and sunless and gloomy; but Ronald did 
| not trouble himself to let in the autumn sun- 
shine. He climbed on the bed, and buried 
his face in the pillows, and sobs violent 
enough and heartfelt enough even to have 
satisfied Aunt Eleanor as to the state of his 
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affections, were wrung from his little heart 
for his brave and bright young father. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE HERO REINSTATED. 


“T AM going to pace up and down the 
south walk, Eleanor,” said the Major one 
very bright September morning. “That 
south walk is the best part of the place, for 
the high wall shelters it from all stray winds 
and draughts. I am going there, and you 
can follow me whenever you like.” 

The Major, with a circular cape over his 
shoulders, and leaning heavily on a stick, 
hobbled away, and Mrs. Frere, rather glad 
of a quiet hour to write letters in, saw him 
depart with a slight sigh of relief. 

“His rheumatic pains get worse and 
worse,” she said to herself. ‘ Poor dear 
fellow! I wonder if Summerleigh does agree 
with him? but the south walk is a comfort ; 
he can’t possibly catch cold there.” 

The walk to which the Major directed his 
feeble steps was a long broad road at one 
end of a walled-in garden. It was, as the 
Major and his wife remarked, completely 
sheltered from every wind but the gentlest 
southern breezes, and would, indeed, to most 
people on that particular morning have been 
uncomfortably hot. The sun blazed here 
with power, ripening late nectarines and 
peaches and luscious pears, which grew in 
profusion on this southern wall. 

At one end of the walk was a summer- 
house with a pretty conical thatched roof, 
and sides sheltered by glass panels. The 
Major paced up and down in the sun until 
he became weary ; then he entered the sum- 
mer-house, and threw himself down on a 
wide, luxurious bench with a slight sigh of 
satisfaction. 

“Not such a bad place after all,” he mut- 
tered to himself. ‘“ The climate of this walk is 
not unlike Algiers. Uncommon good notion 
putting in these glass sides to the summer- 
house—keeps out the draught wonderfully, 
and one can see the view—fine view—very 
fine view. Yes, yes, not a bad sort of place, 
Summerleigh ; and poor Ronald had a notion 
of the right sort of thing when he built this 
summer-house. Now, if I only had my foot- 
rest, I declare I'd be rather comfortable rest- 
ing here for half an hour.” 

The Major uttered his short sentences of 
satisfaction half aloud; and when he made 
his final remark about the foot-rest, a bright 
little curly head popped suddenly into view, 
and the eager face and generally tossed ap- 
pearance of his nephew intruded themselves. 





“Tm glad you like this summer-house, Uncle | 





Ben,” said Ronald. “ Daddy and I did not 
often sit here; we found it too hot, except 
on snowy days. Those glass walls were put 
in for mother, you know—mother used to 
feel the cold dreadfully the year before she 
went to God, father said. She has not felt 
the cold for a long time now, and that’s a 
great comfort. I never thought that men 
could feel cold, but I’m beginning to see 
that there are two sorts of men in the world. 
Oh, you said you wanted your foot-rest. I'll 
run and fetch it for you if you like.” 

“Thank you, Ronald,” said the Major, 
“you may bring it, and my plaid rug as 
well; and hark you, boy,” as the little lad 
was darting away, “you tell your Aunt 
Eleanor that I’m resting comfortably here, 
and she needn’t trouble her head about me. 
I'm all right; see you tell her so, Ronald.” 

The Major’s intention was to have a com- 
fortable nap in the summer-house, with his 
swollen leg supported on the foot-rest, and 
his large, thick travelling-rug thrown over 
him. Ronald, with his eyes shining and 
bright, came back in an incredibly short 
space of time with the foot-rest and the rug. 

“T met Aunt Eleanor,” he exclaimed, 
“and she’s not coming; so you won't have 
any woman about you for a little, and that 
will be a comfort. Now let me fix your 
foot-rest so, and I'll put the rug over you as 
gently as possible. No, I won't hurt your 
swollen leg. I know at last what it means.” 

Uncle Ben, who earnestly desired to suc- 
cumb to the sweet influences of slumber, 
thanked Ronald for his attentions in a less 
gruff voice than usual; but his irascible old 
face darkened when he saw that the boy had 
no intention of going away, but had seated 
himself on the edge of the rustic table, with 
his legs in dangerous proximity to the 
Major’s swollen limb. 

“Sit a little farther off, boy, if you must 
stay,” said Major Frere. “ Ah, thanks, that’s 
better. Young boys are so abominably care- 
less, and a kick from that boot of yours 
would put me to torture. Now, you have 
made me very comfortable, and I’m obliged 
to you; you can run and have a game of ball 
if you fancy it. I expect Violet is wanting 
a game of ball, and you had better find her.” 

“T want to have a little talk with you 
first, Uncle Ben,” said Ronald. “I think 
when a man is as feeble as you are, it is not 
right to leave him alone, and I made up my 
mind when you sent that message to Aunt 
Eleanor that I'd stay with you. Of course, 
you must want me, for I never saw any one 
so very feeble and shaky as you are. I was 
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dreadfully puzzled for a long time; I could | tory books. And oh, Uncle Ben! you are 
not account for it, nor make out what it | so brave, and I know you'll understand me, 
meant, but I think I know now. I respect | and I do want to ask you a great favour.” 
you, Uncle Ben, immensely, for I am sure} It was impossible for the Major not to be 
I have found out what is the matter with | more or less amused, and even gratified, by 
you.” | these constant allusions to his heroic exploits. 
“There are lots of gnats about,” said the | A dim sort of wish even began to arise in 
Major, “ but the place—yes, the place is com- | his crabbed and withered old heart that he 
fortable. What were you saying, boy? I’m | had stood on a drawbridge and faced enemies, 
a bit drowsy and not inclined for conversa- | and been, in any sense of the word, the hero 


tion.” |the boy represented him. He was still 
“T was only saying, Uncle Ben, that I’ve | earnestly desiring his nap; but he could not 

y saying en, that nestly desiring his nap 
found out what is the matter with you.” | quite resist the shining blue eyes, nor the 


“Well, you must be a smart little chap, earnest words, nor the eager, speaking, beau- 
for I believe I’ve baffled the doctors. Let's | tiful little face; so he roused himself and 
hear your opinion, sir, and then you may | pushed back his soft hat, and said, still very 
be off.” | gruffly, but not quite so gruffly as he spoke 

“You are spent with many battles,” said | to most people— 

Ronald, speaking very earnestly. “I have| “I'll grant you a favour if I can, little chap, 
studied the subject, and I am sure of it. | for though I don’t at all take to boys (even 
You are so very old that you must have been | my own worry me immensely), yet I'd a great 
in many great fights. I should not be sur-| respect for that good father of yours, and 
prised if you carried the colours at Water- | now that you are clean and not covered with 
loo, and got your first wound there; and | smoke, as you were the night you played me 
then afterwards, when you were in full com- | that nasty trick with the bonfire, you have 
mand of a regiment, you were shot at and /a great look of him; ’pon my word, you 
injured badly at Sebastopol, and no doubt | have a wonderful look of him. You're talk- 
you took your turn in India—that time the | ing a lot of rubbish about me, you know, 
great mutiny was. That’s many, many | ridiculous rubbish not worth answering; but 
years ago, and you were quite strong still, | if I can grant you a favour, why, I will, so 
and most likely it was there you stood on | there.” 

the drawbridge. I’m sure you did stand on| The Major had worked himself into quite 
the drawbridge, and it was very grand of | a good humour, and Ronald regarded him 
you, and I love to think of it; and after-| with delight. ‘ He’s as humble as he’s brave,” 
wards you went to Egypt and fought against | he said to himself. “He does not like to talk 
the Zulus in Africa. You were wounded | about his exploits; that’s always the way with 
many times, and no wonder you are spent | real heroes. How silly of me to think that 
now. I’m not a bit surprised. The only | heroes must be tall and have flashing eyes 
thing that puzzles me is why you stopped | and commanding figures! Uncle Ben’s a hero, 
short at being a major; why, such a man as | and he does not belong to the other sort of 
you should of course have been a full gene-| men. It’s a great comfort to me to know 
ral, if not a commander-in-chief. I suppose | that after all there is a hero, a spent soldier, 
it is a little ambitious to expect to be a com- | living at Summerleigh.” 

mander-in-chief ; but at least they might! ‘Uncle Ben,” said the quick, childish 
have made you a full general.” | voice, “ you know what Aunt Eleanor said 

“What are you driving at?” said Major | the other day about a woman coming to 
Frere ; “ you're the queerest boy I ever heard | teach me. The woman is coming to-morrow, 
of. Sebastopol—Waterloo! Bless me! what | and—and—I’m very low about it; but I’m 
are you dreaming about, sir!—and J a full | trying to be brave. It’s a great degradation 
general! Why, I left the army between | to me, you know, Uncle Ben, to be put 
twenty and thirty years ago.” under a woman, when I was accustomed to 

Ronald sighed, but would not quite relin- | a man like father. Aunt Eleanor won’t see 
quish his castle in the air. | it, because she’s a woman herself; but I have 

“Then you were very, very badly wounded | come to you about it.” 
on that drawbridge in India,” he said, “ and “No, no,” said the Major, shuffling on his 
ever since you have suffered. I understand ; | seat uneasily, “if that’s your request I can’t 
you have not been like other men since. But grant it—no interfering in your Aunt 
never mind ; you did a splendid deed on the Eleanor’s arrangements. She’s absolute in 
drawbridge—it’s most likely in the new his- | her department, sir—absolute in her depart- 
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ment. I recommended school, but she said 
a maiden lady would be best, and she must 
have her way, Ronald; so there’s an end 
of that.” 

“ Yes,” said Ronald rather sadly, “I didn’t 
suppose Miss Green could be put off now, 
for, perhaps, she’s poor and wants a salary ; 
and, maybe, she’s very poor and wants nice 
things to eat, and of course it would be a 
great disappointment to her after she thought | 
she was coming to Summerleigh to find she | 
was not wanted there. I would not dis- | 
appoint a woman for the world ; it would be 
most cowardly, and, of course, when she 
comes, I'll take the greatest care of her; but 
what puzzles me is why she should have 
to take care of me. She can’t teach me 
about guns, nor about cricket, nor about | 
fishing. She can’t show me how to build | 
huts. I'd want to know that if I was a/| 


father taught me; and, perhaps she, too, 
will say like Aunt Eleanor that he neglected 
me, and I don’t think I could quite bear that. 
Of course, if a man were coming to teach me 
—a man like you, for instance, Uncle Ben, a 
man who was a hero and very brave—he 
would understand father’s way at once. Of 
course, you can’t expect me to like to have 
a woman to teach me if she quotes proverbs 
about little boys being seen and not heard, 
and if she runs down father’s way. I’m 
afraid I shall get into a passion if she does, 
and I don’t want to, for father used always 
to say that it was not at all brave to lose 
one’s temper.” 

*T lose mine sometimes,” said the Major, 
“and you are quite right, Ronald, women 
are kittle cattle and hard to deal with. I 
daresay it will try you a good bit having 
that old maid about you, but I see nothing 


pioneer ; and she can’t put me through sword | for it but for you to put up with it as best 
exercise. I’d want that in the army, wouldn't | you can.” 


I, Uncle Ben? Now, what puzzles me, is | 
why Miss Green is coming, unless it is because 
she is poor and wants a salary.” 

“Oh, there are lots of other things you 
must learn,” said the Major, who was really 
aroused at last, and was not nearly so sleepy 
as he had been ten minutes ago. ‘“ You are 
a queer little chap, and no mistake. You are 
not in the least like my two lads, Guy and 
Walter, and I’m always told by their mother 
that they are uncommonly fine boys; but as 
I was saying, there are heaps of other things 
you must learn. Building huts and fishing 
and shooting are all very well, but you don’t 
suppose your father, for instance, stopped 
short at these amusements. You have got to 
read and write, and you must get into algebra 
and Latin and Greek. Oh, they are all very 
tiresome things, my lad, but you must do 
them ; you must work at them and master 
them, or you'll never be a man like your 
father. Miss Green can teach you these things, 
and I suppose that is why she is coming.” 

“T see,” said Ronald ; “ but you don’t sup- 
pose, Uncle Ben, that father did not teach 
me to read and write ; and I was in my Latin 


“ Yes, Uncle Ben,” said Ronald in a cheer- 
| ful tone, “T’'ll certainly do my best ; and I’m 
| very glad you see things in the same way as 
I do. It’s the greatest comfort to me to 
| have you in the house with me, and if you'll 
|only grant me my favour I'll get on very 
well with Miss Green.” 
| Well, boy, you are a queer little chap, 
| but what’s the favour {—out with it. I can't 
| interfere with Miss Green nor your aunt; 
| you understand that ?” 
| “Oh yes, Uncle Ben, I quite understand. 
| I'll soon tell you what I want you todo. I 
want you to go on preparing me for the time 
when God will send for me to go up to 
heaven to be with dad and mother. You 
don’t know, perhaps, Uncle Ben, that my 
father has promised to go to the gates every 
day with mother, and to look out for me. 
It is not likely that God will keep father and 
mother long waiting. He will soon see that 
I have had enough of being alone, and He 
will send for me; and what I am so anxious 
about is, that dad should not be disappointed 
| when he sees me. I mean that I should not 
| have gone back in anything. You see my 












grammar, though I did not much care for it. | father was so very brave, Uncle Ben, and he 
Oh, yes, it may be well for me to go on with | had such a splendid way of doing things, and 
these lessons with Miss Green, but Aunt | he was always trying to teach me to be brave 
Eleanor said that she was coming to teach me | and to do splendid things too. I could not 
quite different things—she was coming to| talk about this to any one but you, Uncle 
teach me things that father had—had ne-| Ben, but you have led such a grand life, you 
glected. It was very stupid of Aunt Eleanor | will quite understand. Some of the brave 
to say that about father, for he never did | things, of course, no one can help me with 
neglect a thing that a boy should really | except God. I mean keeping my temper, 
know ; and what vexes me about Miss Green | you know, and being unselfish and trying to 
is, that she will never understand the way | be a gentleman all round; but there are 
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other things that Miss Green can’t help me | «You must not be too modest, Uncle Ben. 
in—tishing, for instance. Can you fish, Uncle | I’m sure no one sat on his charger better 
Ben 2?” than you. Well, but I do know how to ride, 
“T abominate the sport,” said the Major. | and I can field in cricket, and I can land a 
“Oh, well, I can land a trout all right, | trout, and I only want to be a little more 
and I could manage a salmon, if he were not | muscular to manage a salmon; but what I 
so very strong that he would be much more | do not know, Uncle Ben, is how to fire a 
likely to land me; but I know the way the | gun, for father was only just beginning to 
thing is done, and I can get on with my | teach me when God sent for him, and I 
cricket when Guy and Walter come home, | know he'll be awfully pleased if I understand 
unless you would like to take a turn some | that, and sword exercise and rifle-shooting, 
fine day, Uncle Ben.” | too, when I go to him and mother; and as 
“ No, I’m obliged to you,” said the Major; | you must know all these things, Uncle Ben, 
“cricket was never prescribed yet for rheu- | 1 thought, maybe, you'd teach me.” 
matic gout such as mine.” “ Bless my heart!” said the Major, putting 
“Well, Guy and Walter will be coming | down his swollen leg and rising to his feet 
back at Christmas,” said Ronald, still cheer- with a grim little laugh, “teach the boy 
fully, “so I must not fret too much about | sword exercise and rifle-shooting, and how 
that. Then there’s my riding. Bob is| to handle a sportsman’s gun, what would 
rather frisky sometimes; but he must be | his aunt Eleanor say? Never met such a 
very lively to throw me. Don’t you like gal-| queer little chap in my life. Well, Ronnie, 
loping as fast as ever you can across country, | 1 certainly was a crack shot in my day— 
Uncle Ben? Isn’t it grand to feel just the | never missed my maark—never.” 
same as if the horse was running away with| “Then you will teach me, Uncle Ben— 
you ?” | you really, really will ?” 
“Tt may be to you, boy, but not toa!| “I'll see about it. ‘Pon my word, youre 
crippled old soldier who was never much of a queer little chap; but we must do it on 
a rider in his best days.” | the quiet, mark you—quite on the quiet.” 
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NLY a little hat On the day she was born 
Hung on its peg ; Our mother died, 
Only a copy-book And we two were left so, 
Written by “ Meg ;” With none beside. 
These are my treasures, dear, From dolls I turned sadly, 
Nothing to see ; And set my face 
Well may you wonder, dear, To stand to the wee one 
How it can be. In Mother’s place. 
Did you expect to see Though I scarcely knew how 
Jewels and rings, (I was only nine), 
Malachite, cameos, But somehow I did it, 
Wonderful things ? And joy was mine 
Compared with my treasures, As the little one learned 
They little were worth, To laugh and crow, 
Though brightest of diamonds And daily I watched her 
Found in the earth. Strengthen and grow. 


I'll tell you the story 
Of my little pearl, 
And then I may show you 


No other hands dressed her, 
But only mine, 
And she loved me dearly, 


Her golden curl. By every sign. 
Not long did she linger Then she tumbled about, 
To bless my sight, And tried to walk, 
But none the less is she And as crowning delight 


My heart’s delight. She learned to talk ! 
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Six years she stayed with me, 
Such happy years! 

God could spare her no longer, 
Though bitter the tears 

I oft wept before Him 
For vanished joy, 

My aching heart craving 

Its loved employ. 


Years after, I saw it— 
Through years of strife— 

Not vainly was taken 
Little Meg’s life. 

I found out the reason, 
God called her so, 

Was that full motherhood 
Thus I might know. 


Since I looked up to Him, 
Loving His will, 

He to me hath given 
All childhood, still 








He took my pet, saying, 
“This be your part, 

To carry the little ones 
All in your heart.” 


Meg now is my first-born, 
Whom I so keep 

In my heart evermore ; 
Nor do I weep— 

But just love them better, 
My little ones, 

When my heart craves for her— 
Till the time comes. 


Now, dear, you can see why 
Aunt Lucy’s hoard 
Is treasure untold to her— 
’Tis just God’s word 
That tells of His goodness— 
And sweet Meg may take 
Her share in the love given 
All, for her sake. 
L. HINTON - DOTHIE. 





GOD’S WORKSHOP AND SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


SUNDAY EVENING TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tue Rsv. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ The God who made the daisy.” 
Lesson: Gen. ii. 10—15. 

Text: “And the Lord God took man and put him into the 

Garden of Eden to dress it and to keep it.”—Gen. ii. 15. 
ig is a wonderful story, this story of the 
Genesis. You know the meaning of the 
word Genesis. It means beginning, and the 
book of the Genesis tells us stories of the be- 
ginnings of things. It starts with the begin- 
ning of the earth, and then tells of the 
beginning of man, and next tells of the be- 
ginning of farming and the beginning of 
trade and the beginning of music. All 
beginnings are with God, the stories say, and 
all carryings on are with man andGod. God 
puts the life in the seed and the metal in the 
mountains, and says to man: “ Now work; 
the sun is in the sky to give you light to do 
it by, and I am at your side to strengthen 

your muscle and heart.” 

When God first made man He put him in 
a garden, we are told, and set him to dig 
and delve and till it. It is a splendid fact, 
not made half enough of, that God’s first place 
for man was not a church but a farm; the 





first commandment was not worship, but 
work. 

The fact is, you must think of the world 
as a great sunny workshop with swallows 
going in and out of the window, made for 
God’s sons to work in. God made it and is 
its master. 

And people who don’t do anything are 
not at all like God. It is His especial glory 
that He is wholly unlike idle people. “My 
Father worketh,” Jesus said; “ My father 
worketh!” And there was the ring of a 
loyal gladness in the Son’s statement of His 
Father’s habits, “And I work,” He con- 
tinued. 

When you go about in the world you are 
almost sure to hear people say, “ What a con- 
descension for the Son of God to have 
worked! Why was He not born to a palace, 
and ease, and honour, at Jerusalem ?” This is 
the idea of worldly vanity and emptiness. 
Had He not worked, how could He have 
been the express image of Him who works 
to make even a worm easy, and comfortable, 
and prosperous, in its little way? It is a 
shockingly ignorant idea this of the dignity 
of not working. That men don’t work may 
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give them the dignity of this foolish world, 
but it is no way to the dignity of God. 

I knew a clergyman whose mother went 
out to sew. She had done so ever since her 
husband’s death. All her son’s life she had 
made and mended clothes for his living and 
hers. Her boy got into the grammar-school, 
and took a scholarship, and went to Cam- 
bridge and took his degrees, and became a 
curate, and gave his mother £15 a year 
towards her living, on condition that she 
should never be seen where he lived. He 
married a colonel’s daughter, and rose to a 
good living by preaching eloquently. But 
he knew nothing of God or of Jesus. How 
could he know anything! ‘My mother 
works and I work,” he should have said ; 
“she at her needle, I at my sermons,” and 
have taken the consequence. If his mother 
had been the idle widow of a general on half- 
pay he would have been proud to introduce 
her to his friends. Yet she had fed him 
and clothed him, and educated him by her 
weary fingers with her needle. And he was 
ashamed of her! No ordination, my child, 
could give the Holy Ghost to such a man. 
It won't go into such a heart as his—it can- 





not! A brave, good woman was his mother. 
Many and many a night God had said of her, 
as she had tidied up her little room, and put 
her baby boy to bed, and, weary with her 
work, had lain down to sleep, “She hath 
done what she could.” But her son, mean, 
vain soul that he was, was not proud of his 
heaven-approved mother! He wanted the 
sort of mother this silly world approves— 
a world which bows low to fine titles and 
dresses, and thinks great things of knowing 
high-priests, and which crucified Jesus. 

It was over the working man of Naza- 
reth, the man who made ploughs for farmers, 
and yokes for oxen to draw the ploughs 
with, there was a spoken voice from heaven, 
“This is my beloved Son in whom I am 
well pleased.” His Father made oxen, and 
He made yokes ; but what did the difference 
matter? Yokes were what the Father had 
given Him to do, and all He was responsible 
for was to do them as well as His Father 
had done the oxen, and with delight. 

A penny a day was a great deal in Naza- | 
reth, where everybody had to earn his daily 
bread or have none. Bright suns shone on | 
Him and chill winds blew on Him as he. 
wrought at His carpenter’s trade. But He | 
considered not Himself, but the poor ox He 
was working for, using His hands and His 
understanding that its yoke might be “easy” | 
and the weight of it “light.” His work was | 





| tamed ; but he did his best. 


like His Father's, full of tender mercies, 
and so it yielded Him highest enjoyment. 
The way in which He did it made Him 
the greatest in the land or in the world— 
greater than any of the angels in heaven. 
That is what a workman can be to-day too, 
and in England’s villages ; no matter what 
the work he is doing, let him do it well, 
enjoying thoroughness and usefulness, as did 
Jesus; let him have his hands for his work, 
his heart for all living things, and his whole 
soul for God; and whatever his work may 
be, his mind is the mind which was in Jesus. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ All that’s good and great and true.” 
Lesson : Gen. iv. 19—22. 


Text: “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” 
Gen. iii. 19. 


“Learn and work,” “work and learn” 
—that was the commandment of the Creator 
of these wonderful bodies of ours when he 
placed them in His wonderful world. 

Now let us see some of the lessons the 
people learnt who were first put in it. We 
are told that “Cain was a tiller of the 
ground.” He saw weeds choking his crops, 
and learnt that if they were not to be choked 
right out he must bend his back and use his 
fingers and weed. He saw the hot sun 
scorching things, and that he must carry 
water to them and give them to drink, or 
they would die of thirst. He saw that the 
ground baked hard, and learnt that he must 
dig and delve if he was to make anything of 
his farming. And we are told that “ Abel 
was a keeper of sheep.” He loved living 
things, and simple ones. He saw that a pet 
sheep would follow him, and knew his voice ; 
he saw that it did not know where the 
greenest, coolest grass grew, and he learnt 
that if he called it by its name the rest 
all followed it, and so he could lead a whole 
flock to where the greenest grass was. He 
found that wolves would kill and eat his 
lambs, and learnt that by building a sheep-fold 
and training a wild dog to help him he could 
keep the wolves away. It was a rough fold 
that he built, and it was a rough dog that he 
He saw the 
youngest of his lambs’ little legs get weary 
in long journeys, and he learnt to pick them 
up by turns to carry them in his bosom, as 
mothers carried babies, two at a time, for 
God had given him two arms to hold them 
with. And he learnt how good it was to be 
kind to helpless things, and become full of 
good-will. 

And we are told that “Jabal was the 
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father of them that dwell in tents and have 
cattle.” The idea came into his head that 
the world was very large, and men had better 
not all live together; so he wandered over 
green deserts, grazing cattle as he went. 

And we are told that “his brother Jubal 
was the father of such as handle the harp 
and organ.” He was a stop-at-home boy, 
with a soul full of sublimely-beautiful sounds, 
to whom winds sang moving through the 
trees, and birds, so wonderfully that they 
awoke other sounds within him, and he 
wanted to contrive instruments to make 
them. He probably wept many a bitter 
tear over the failure of his efforts, but in 
spite of tears and mortifications Jubal tried 
again, caring for neither food, nor sleep, nor 
friends as he did for an instrument that 
would speak those lovely sounds that haunted 
him. His Creator had made him the dreamer 
that he was. Perhaps his mother got angry 
with his mooning, and his father wished he 
would do some real work, but from faint 
daybreak till late sunset, he wrought and 
dreamed and tried till an instrument was 
made, and he gave the silent sounds of his 
soul to his little listening wondering world. 
And the good people who had laughed at 
him, as a little “ touched,” then praised him. 

And we are told that “ Tubal-Cain was an 
instructor of every artificer in brass and iron, 
and the sister of Tubal-Cain was Naamah.” 

This is the first time “a sister” is named 
in these lovely stories, and I think it is 
because she was her brother’s helper. 

It is very difficult for us to fancy how 
the world was then, with no knives, or any- 
thing of iron, and no vessels in any house 
save one clumsy clay pot. Perhaps one day, 
as Tubal-Cain gazed at his mother’s clay pot, 
it cracked and spilt all the soup, and put out 
the fire, and filled the place with steam, and 
soaked the floor. And he said to himself, 
“Tron would not do that.” And he went to 
bed, and lay awake, thinking of his splendid 
thought: “Iron; yes, why not? It will 
bend ; it gets soft when it is hot.” - 

And he told his sister, and his sister 
thought him very clever and wonderful. 

I like to picture this son of Zillah, whom 
God had sent into the world to dream dreams 
of usefulness, with that little sister of his, 
his helper, lying on the floor around their 
mother’s big, clumsy soup-boiler waiting for 
their supper, their two elbows on the ground, 
their chins in their hands, perhaps Tubal’s 
two feet up in the air. They have just come 
in tired from playing in their father’s fields. 
Naamah always goes with Tubal-Cain. 








“ Now go out with you,” said his mother 
next morning as he sat mooning over the 
pieces of the cracked pot. And he went out 
and wandered about, thinking and thinking 
about his new idea. He did not speak to his 
mother, for he thought she must call it 
foolish. It would be a grand thing to 
save his mother from soaking the floor with 
the supper, and he firmly believed that it 
could be done; and in Naamah he found a 
profound believer. 

“Tf you'll try,” she said, with undoubting 
trust, “Tl help you.” 

And they went along way from home and 
made wood fires, and made iron hot and them- 
selves hot, and got smoke into their eyes and 
grime on their faces ; and iron became soft, 
and Tubal could see shapes in his mind that 
he would bend it to, and Naamah had utter 
faith in him and thought what a great man 
he was! which wonderfully helped Tubal. 
And they did not tell anybody. 

“What are you two doing?” at length 
their mother asked. Tubal was looking older 
and absorbed: the boy had his soul hidden 
in his face. And as for Naamah, she looked 
so happy and mysterious. Their mother had 
heard of people coming upon them busy 
with a fire. What were they doing ? 

And summers and winters passed, and Tubal 
became more eager and restless with visions 
of iron hammers and iron pots, and iron 
choppers, and iron diggers for the points of 
the ploughs; why not? Nobody had had 
such things before; but why should they 
not have them? And he bravely plodded 
on. 

I see in my fancy Tubal and his sister, 
with the big drops standing on their brows, 
round the red-hot bar of iron, the one hold- 
ing it, the other hammering it with a stone 
hammer, making the world’s first iron chop- 

er. 
. “T wish you'd hold it firm, Naamah,” he 
says, rather testily. 

“But it burns so,” she replies; yet she 
holds on heroically ; for all girls are made to 
be helpers, and true helpers are always 
heroic. I should not wonder if she now and 
then flung things down and burst out cry- 
ing. But she soon forgot her pain, and got 
more dried grass and took hold again. 

“T’m doing better, am I not ?” she said, as 
her hands got more used to the heat. 

“Oh, you're splendid,” her brother replied ; 
“we shall do it, you'll see.” 

One day they surprised father and mother 
by bringing home a wonderful knife. It was 
a very “clumsy” one, as we should say, but 
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it was a wonder for all that, and useful, and | 
was shown about and lent to the neighbours. 
It had taken a long time to shape, and a| 
longer still to get an edge on it; and after | 
all its edge was not very “straight, nor was it 

very sharp. But it was better than any knife | 
men had ever known before, and everybody 
said so. It would cut better and save so 
much strength for labourers who had always 
used stone ones until now. Tubal did not care 
for the chopper, he cared for the useful things 
it would do, and the help it would be to his 
parents, and he was glad; for often had he 
seen them using their clumsy stone knives. 
And Naamah, who had played with him and 
worked with him ever since they were both 
children, in a girl’s fashion shared all the hon- 
our they gave her brother. She wanted no 
other than that he should be called strong 
and clever. She was his sister; that was 
enough. 

“Don’t tell anybody,” Tubal had again 
and again said as they had come from their 
hard work, and Naamah had kept their 
secret. 

His father might have liked him to be- 
come a farmer; but that was not Heaven’s 
will for him. His life was in dreaming of 
shapes and in making things; this his Creator 
had decided for him. All useful passions 
are put into people by their Creator to help 
men the better to earn their daily bread. 

Since Tubal wrought with his sister Naa- 
mah, a million useful things have been 
dreamed in men’s minds, and made by their 
hands in iron and brass, and millions of 
sisters have helped; but all dreamers and 
makers and helpers alike have been inspired 
of God. 

And all workers will get their wages from 
God. What Tubal does to help his mother, 
and what Naamah does to help her brother, 
is all done to God. All the wants of man, He 
feels ; and all earnest labour honestly to sup- 
ply those wants is done unto Him, and 
pleases Him. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “’Tis a lesson you should learn.” 
Lesson ; Gen. iv. 22—24. 


Text: ‘If thou doest well thou shalt be any el and if 
thou doest not well, sin lieth at thy door.”—Gen. iv. 


Our lesson tells us of another man killed, 
Cain had slain Abel, now Lamech slays some 
young man not named. 

I am going to talk to you about workers 
still, and the divine likeness in them. Heated 
passion has killed its thousands, but bad 





workers have killed their tens of thousands, 





| and all that hurts or perplexes or destroys in 


| all God’s lovely world is of wickedness, And 


| nothing does these dreadful things and makes 
misery and mourning more than idle, un- 
kind, selfish, bad workmanship ; and that is 
why no such workmen as do it can be 


| anything but abominable to God. He forbids 


it just as clearly as He forbids Cain’s murder 
with a club. 

You shall see why God dislikes bad work- 
manship by what happened on the roof of a 
London house. 

It was in the night, and the noise of the 
day made by mingling cabs and waggons 
had ceased from the streets. Mothers had 
said “ good-night” to their children, and had 
finished their work and put out their lights, 
and laid themselves down on their beds and 
slept. And all was dark and still. The wind 
wandered over the roofs among the chimney 
tops, but there was no smoke for it to blow 
away. The fires had been a long time out, 
and the grates were cold, and all the rooms 
of the houses but the bedrooms -were empty, 
and only the slow breathing of the people 


| on their pillows was to be heard, when sud- 


denly a woman started up in bed and list- 
ened. The chimes of the church went, and 
its clock struck two. She had been aroused 
out of her sleep by a noise. Her bedroom 
door was just a little open. It was her habit 
to leave it so for her children’s sake. They 
slept up another flight of stairs, and she felt 
them nearer to her with her door a little 
open. If anything happened, if they opened 
their door, or if they coughed, she could 
hear them the quicker. The only people in 
the house were the children and the ser- 
vants. Her husband was away. 

The sound of the “One—Two” of the 
church-bell had scarcely died away when she 
heard a noise like what must have awoke her, 
and she knew at once that it was not made 
by the children. It was a low sound, as of 
the cautious opening of a window. She went 
to the door, and bending forward, put her 
head out on the landing, and heard soft, 
steady footfalls. All at once it rushed into 
her mind, “It is a burglar!” She silently 
stole to her room-window, turned a lath of 
the blind, and looked through out into the 
night. Something had sounded in the yard 
below. And up out of the gloom of the 
yard she saw the top of a ladder standing 
against a low out-house. Her heart beat 
like a hammer. Men were in the house, to 
rob, perhaps to murder! Quite noiselessly 
she threw on her dressing-gown, and in bare 
feet stole softly down-stairs to the front door, 
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and stood, one hand upon the key, one upon 
the latch, wildly waiting to hear a policeman 
go by. Meanwhile, every now and again, | 
she heard the hushed movements up-stairs. | 
She had not to wait long before the welcome | 
measured footfalls came up by her house, | 
and turning the key and thrusting back the | 
latch, at a bound she was at the policeman’s 
side telling her dreadful discovery. Like an 
arrow he shot up-stairs, turning on his bull’s- 
eye light to see his way, and reached the top 
of the house just in time to see a pair of 
legs disappearing up through a skylight win- 
dow out on to the roof. The policeman fol- 
lowed, and saw a masked man with a pistol 
running along a flat between two sloping 
tiled roofs. The policeman’s light helped 
him to move about on the gloomy roof faster 
than the flying man, and he caught up with 
him. Instantly the man turned, and levelled 
his pistol at the policeman’s head. The 
policeman raised his baton to defend him- 
self, hit the arm firing the pistol, and the 
bullet missed its aim and struck one of the 
tiles of the roof. But with the blow, the 
baton broke, and the heavy half of it fell 
rattling on the roof. The burglar had an- 
other shot and yet another in his pistol. In 
a second he recovered from the blow, and as 
the policeman made a grab at his collar he 
aimed and shot again, and the bullet grazed 
the policeman’s temples, and his face was red 
with blood. Another second, and another 
shot. This time the bullet went through the 
bones of the shoulder of the arm that was 
grasping him, shattering the joint. The 
policeman felt horribly sick, the roof swam 
round him, his head dropped forward, and 
he fell down in spasms of pain. And the 
burglar escaped. It was all the work of two 
minutes, by which this man, healthy in the 
street, now lay, seemingly dying, on a roof. 
It was no easy work to get that maimed 
man down through the skylight into the 
house again, and on to the bed on which, a 
minute or two ago, a woman sat up listen- 
ing, and where she now had him laid. The 
clock chimed a quarter-past two as they be- 
gan to unbuckle his belt and loose his things 
in readiness for the doctor, who had already 
been gone for by another policeman, who 
had been attracted by the sounds of the pis- 
tol. The shot man was unconscious, yet was 
he fighting out with his unwounded arm, as 
if trying to grasp that terrible burglar. And 
he tossed and groaned in pain. Poor heroic 
fellow! - And all this is because of a bad 
bludgeon. It is all through a man that 





made it who had well-nigh put murder in 


it; for that was what he did when he 
put bad metal in it. And the man who 
got money for making such a showy and 
sham and shameful thing will have to answer 
to God for it. In that bludgeon, made to 
defend men’s lives, every bit of metal ought 
to have been good, and it was not ; every bit 
of workmanship ought to have been thorough, 
and it was not. It was to savea policeman’s 
wife from being a widow, his children from 
being fatherless. But that was not its 
wretched maker’s idea ; his fancy was that it 
was to make money out of ; that he was to 
give as little as he could for it, and get as 
much as he could for it. He saved on the 
metal, he saved on the workmanship, so that 
he could spend more on himself and look 
somebody. I dare say, if he and his wife 
and his children could have seen that pale, 
dying man up-stairs in his room, and have 
heard his wife and children’s sobs, as they 
waited down-stairs to hear the doctor tell 
whether he would really die, they would not 
have been so proud of their fine house, and 
that maker of good money by bad work would 
have been rather cowed, and penitent, and 
miserable. And all scamping workers will 
see some day what they have done by their 
work, for God will bring every hidden work 
to judgment. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ My God has given me work to do.” 
Lesson : Luke xvi. 19—25. 
Text : “And they were judged every man according to his 
work.”—Rev. xx. 13, 

Only God can see the horrible ruin that 
bad workmanship has wrought. I know a 
lady who has not a child now, all through a 
lazy fellow who made badly the joint of a 
drain. She once had three, all eagerly chat- 
tering about her home and standing around 
her knee. One after another, they became 
sick, fevered, and delirious, and raged and 
started out of bed, and screamed, and were put 
back again, and ice was put on their aching 
little heads, and they were held down. The 
doctor tried his best, but in vain, to make 
them well. One after the other, they died 
and were buried; and their poor mother was 
beside herself with misery. And all to get 
a man easier through one single day’s work, 
and sooner off it. What a wickedness was 
that! Yet it was only unthoroughness in 
work ; that was all. Then came a little leak- 
age under the floor, a little smell in the air, 
poisoning of the blood of a few little children, 
sick-beds, days and nights of pain for them, 
and graves at last, and a childless mother. 
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Unthorough workmanship, that was all; but 
God will bring that into judgment. 

Ships have gone down at sea, and strong 
men have struggled in the waves, only that 
a rivet-maker might have a little more time 
and money for skittles and beer. All we 
saw was a line in a paper: “The Falcon 
foundered at sea Feb. 16th; all hands lost.” 
It was all settled when the riveter put his 
bad rivets into it. She could not stand the 
strain of weight and storm. It was un- 
thorough work, that was all. 

There is a man living not many miles 
from where I am writing who walks and sits 
about on cedared lawns by pretty lakes with 
his family in the calm evening air, and talks 
with the well-to-do, who got his riches by 
building houses, one row of which has been, 
it is said, a fortune for doctors. They are 
filled with young city clerks and their wives, 
just beginning life. How do you think God 
regards such evening walks and lounging on 
lawns as hist And what will he himself 
think of them when the God of goodness 
reckons with him for it all ? 

Now what I want you to see is that all 
work, and everybody's, is done in God’s 
workshop, and for Him, badly done or well 
done. He made this world. He said, “Go, 
work in it!” and is still, as of old, the 
master, overlooker, judge, and wage-payer of 
it. ‘It is for one another that I send you to 
work,” He said, giving the world and all its 
fulness to us to do it with, and setting His 
own work as an example. And every work 
we do in it will God bring into judgment, 
and every man shall receive according to 
what he has done, whether it be good or 
evil. 

Policemen’s bludgeons, their makers think, 
are only made for the contractor ; they are 
all made for God. Drains and houses, their 
makers think, are only for tenants ; they are 
all made for God. Rivets for ships are only 
made for the shipbuilder ; they are all made 
for God. And every other work under the | 
sun is done for Him, because done for His 
children, and all that is unsoundly and badly 
wrought—made, not for the use and help and 
comfort of man, but for self—is condemned. 
There is a genuine love of thoroughness in 
Him who made the wing of an insect, the 
mouth of a worm. He can have nothing but 
contempt and condemnation for selfish, use- | 
less, and baneful work. Just as certainly as 
once of Cain the murderer God asked, | 
“What hast thou done ?” will He ask every | 
man, and put a mark on every man—a pale, 
anguished face, washed with scalding tears. | 








Never, my dear child, do slipshod, slouch- 
ing, selfish work. Shun it with all your 
heart. If you make a kite, let thoroughness 
be in all its parts. Make the balance true, 
the loop run easy ; tie the string firm to the 
stick ; and if you are making it for somebody 
else, be still more particular that every bit of 
work shall be as right and sound as thorough- 
ness can make it. He that is faithful in little 
is faithful in much. 

“Done!” you exclaim. But that is not 
enough for our great and benevolent master. 
“ How is it done?” He asks. He waits by 
us as we do it, and sees how. And when we 
have done our very honest best, and not till 
then, He says to the worker, “ Well done, 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.” God’s joy is that He 
has done all things well. A man who, if he 
were making a tiny fly’s wing, would not 
take the trouble to make it beautiful and 
useful to the fly, is not a bit like God, and 
can never know His blessedness. 


FIFTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Lord, a little band and lowly.” 
Lesson: Psalm evii. 1—8, 

Text: “Then began men to call upon the name of the 
Lord.” —Gen. iv. 26. 

Still more beginnings! I have told you 
about the beginning of farming, of shep- 
herding, of musical instrument making, 
and useful implements. I am going now 
to speak to you about the beginning of 
worshipping God together. It all sprang 
out of those wonderful things we call hearts. 
It was when Adam was very old—an hun- 
dred and twenty years old—when he was a 
grandfather, and had children grown up who 
had children too. Adam and Eve had had 
quiet prayer times of their own on the mud 
floor of their huts, and their sons and 
daughters had had them too; but they did 
not find that enough. And Adam felt how 
good it would be for them all to meet in one 
place and talk of the love of God in the same 
frank-hearted way that had prompted their 
talks in private, and to bless His name to- 
gether. 

Let us try to picture the little world at 
its first service. Under a big spreading tree 
stands Adam, now old and venerable, with 
his flowing silvery beard, his aged wife by 
his side, and his sons and daughters seated 
on the grass around, their own little sons 
and daughters standing by their side. There 
is no desk before him. He has no book but 
his own heart to turn over and read from. 
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He recalls all the way in which the Lord has 
led him. He thinks of the time before 
many of them there had lived, when his first 
two boys had danced on his knee in baby- 
hood and used to go in and out of his home. 
One, alas! for years had lain in that green 
grave close by. He had been drawn in a 
vague, mysterious way to gather for this 
beginning of worship close by where was 
that beginning of graveyards. It was earth’s 
one consecrated spot. All his people were 
there, save that buried boy. 

Patient, beautiful-hearted Cain was there, 
saved from a grave by his brother’s side 
solely by the more than fatherly mercy of 
God. In that first moment of his unspeak- 
able anger and grief at the sight of dead 
Abel, poor distracted Adam would have slain 
Cain with but small regard for anything save 
the pleasure of anger. And there is Cain, a 
living, sober, righteous man, with each arm 
round a child of his own. But for the in- 
terposition of God, he would have now 
been lying under the green grass by his 
brother’s side. The thought humbled Adam. 
From so grievous a sin he had been saved 
by grace. His very righteousness, how 
fierce and wicked it was! Grateful and 
contrite, I can hear him ery, “ God be merci- 
ful to us and bless us!” He is deeply moved, 
tears start to his uplifted eyes. Through his 
fatherly love he sees the better love of God. 
It is a penitent old man that stands up 
beneath those boughs, speaking to his chil- 
dren to call on the name of the Lord. A 
better paradise than that of sweet briar and 
wild thyme which he had lost in his early 
days is this paradise of his old age—the soul- 
paradise in the knowledge of the splendours 
of the mercies of his God. And as he talked, 
his children and his grandchildren thought 
they had never seen his old face look so 
happy or so rich with deep smiles, even 
though it was a little wet with tears. 

“It is a good thing to give thanks to the 
Lord,” they said one to another, as they 
slowly sauntered away. 

“When shall we do it again ?” the little 
children said, looking up into their father’s 
face. 

I don’t know whether they sang together, 
but they must have felt they would like to 
do so, there was so much melody in their 
hearts. I do not know whether they knelt 


to say their Common Prayer, but they 
prayed in their innocent way, all of them, to 
be made like good old Adam and to be 
always kept affectionate. 

I don’t know what kind of sermon Adam 





preached, or whether he preached any ; but 
in those days they talked of God as an 
unseen neighbour whose miracle had made 
all they saw. They had very homely ideas 
of Him. He had walked with Adam and 
Eve in their garden, much as they walked 
with one another, and was their Good Angel. 
He had befriended poor Cain. They had 
very simple thoughts of Him—simpler than 
we find anywhere nowadays, except among 
children and very child-like people. 

They had all found something out that 
day. They were not idle; but somehow 
they did not want to work ; they wanted to 
meditate and to talk. And they sauntered 
about in little journeys into the fields, and 
everything seemed to speak to them of 
heaven. 

Nor did the children play that day ; they 
liked to be with Cain. He took them to 
their uncle’s grave, and put his hands on 
their heads and blessed them. And they 
wondered why he cried, and drew them so 
close to him and kissed them so fondly, and 
had such gentle ways, and said so earnestly, 
“ Little children, love one another.” 

It was a holy day, this natural, simple 
sort of Sabbath ; and they agreed to have it 
again, and it became a regular day of rest, 
grandfathers passing it on to their grand- 
children, as they passed on the stories that 
Adam told. And when they had carried 
Adam to his grave, and the little folks whom 
Cain had blessed had been carried to their 
grave, aged men and women, people came 
from all the country round to the old tree 
where Adam had stood; it became their 
church, and on the morrow they returned to 
their labour. 

And so began our own village and city 
Sunday’s chimes to say their weekly “Praise 
God.” It was six thousand years ago; yet 
men have not let it die; they still love to 
hear hopeful things of God; still it makes 
the fields brighter and life sweeter ; still it 
destroys hard passions and low aims and 
selfish deeds, and makes people less strange 
to each other, and more affectionate. 

But we have a better story of God than 
Adam told. We can stand with Jesus, and 
hear His words and know what God was to 
Him. And He, of all preachers, is the only 
one who wholly knew God, whose character 
He declares to be still more lovely and lovable 
than even Adam knew. 

We have made a sad bungle of Sundays 
when we do not find them glad, bright days, 
and do not have joy in the good and the 
beautiful God. 


























OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


oo of labour, the wages paid, the effect of unrestricted 
I.—HOME NOTES. competition, the influence of law for good and evil, 
THE PEOPLE'S PALACE. the results of the existing system as they touch the 


OW that the People’s Palace is actually built and family and the home. Even this list is very far 

open, we are beginning to recognise what a won- | {fom exhausting the subjects that must be taken 
derful history it hashad. It stands quite alone. Of into careful consideration, and it is clear that Mr. 
no other institution can it be said as of it, that ‘it | Besamt and his friends are undertaking a vast and 
was built upon a book.’? Others, no doubt, had | enormous enterprise. iif they can do anything to 
conceived something of the kind before ‘“ All Sorts | Prove the state of things, they will be the greatest 
and Conditions of Men” fixed the idea in the po- benefactors that England has seen for many a long 
pular mind ; but the true creator of anything is the day. For unless the women, the wives and mothers, 
man who first succeeds in giving it life and substance, of a people are strong, healthy, and happy, the 
who turns vague dreams into definite conception, | country is pagan, not Christian. 
who opens hearts and purses, fires enthusiasm, and | 
sets others to work and to plead. Mr. Besant’s | ee ener Some ee Nene 
claim to have done this no sane person is likely to Dissatisfaction with wrong things in the land 
contest. Every one knows and recognises his su- | has a tendency to become epidemic; once let it 
preme service generously and nobly rendered from | get a start and there is no telling how far it will 
first to last. It is not unnatural that some indig- | spread. It is but a spark at first, but it is a blaze 
nation should be felt at seeing the honours that | before long, and the great mass of flame rolls along 
should have been conferred upon the true founder | carrying destruction in its track. "When resistance 
reserved for others, but there is no real reason to| to the payment of tithe was first organized in 
trouble overmuch about that. While the Palace | Wales, no one ever dreamed that things would 
stands to brighten and beautify the life of the | come to the pass which they have reached now. 
people, while it is the centre of harmless pleasure | Whenever a sale is announced, the population is in 
and the source of inspiring and purifying thought, | an uproar; the police, even when assembled in large 
the building itself will preserve the memory of the | force, are assailed and driven back ; the bailiffs, if 
man whose thought built it; he needs no title of | caught, barely escape with their lives. In fact it is 
honour, no memorial. Like the great architect, he | civil war, nothing else, and the law is set at naught 
too can say, ‘‘ Si monumentum queris, circumspice.’”’ | in Wales asit isin Ireland. If the case were one of 
But for all that, it is not a happy reflection that | conscience, it would be a different matter; but it is 
this great benefactor of the Queen’s poorest subjects | not. It is a fight for ten per cent. The farmers do 
should have been passed by to confer honours upon | not refuse all payment, but claim to fix their own 
two men who merely happen to be in an office, one | abatement. Unfortunately the question of the 


as a chairman, one as Lord Mayor. Church Establishment in Wales has got mixed up 
: with the dispute, and that intensifies the excitement. 
THE CONDITION OF OUR WOMEN WORKERS. The people suppose that when they get rid of the 


Church they will get rid of the tithe, and those who 
could and ought to enlighten them, do not seem dis- 
posed to do their duty. On the other hand, the 
heavy pressure with which agricultural depression 
and foreign competition have borne upon the farmers 
of this and almost every other part of the kingdom 
must not be overlooked. Small concessions and a 
| conciliatory attitude on the part of the clergy or 
the tithe-owners might have averted a conflict which 
may yet assume more serious aspects and involve 
unlooked-for consequences. 





In a letter written to the Methodist Times, Mr. 
Walter Besant gives notice that a very important 
Conference will be held during the autumn of this 
year. Its purpose will be to examine into the con- 
dition of our women workers in London and in the 
country at large. Of course it needs no conference 
to bring to light the evils that exist ; no one needs 
to be told that women are toiling and starving ; 
working all through the day and through many hours 
of the night, and yet so poorly paid that they can 
hardly keep body and soul together. As Mr. Be- 
sant says, compared with their lot, ‘ the tasks of the 
Egyptians were light, and the daily labour imposed 
by the slaveowner was merciful.’? What then is} The examining chaplains of the various dioceses 
the Conference to do? It has to penetrate to the | and the representatives of the Theological Colleges 
cause of the disease; and to do this with effect, it | connected with the Church of England have lately 
is essential to secure a thorough and complete know- | met in conference to discuss the most effectual way 
ledge of the symptoms through which the malady of improving the training of candidates for Holy 
shows itself. And to this end, before the Confe-{ Orders. Itis no light matter, for if the clergy are 
rence meets, workers are busy, collecting facts that | to hold their own in times like these, it is not 
relate to the employment of women in all trades} enough that their hearts should be consecrated to 
and in all parts of the land. There is an enormous | their great work and that they should be full of holy 
amount of information to be gathered as to the hours | enthusiasm. They need the knowledge of their own 


THE TRAINING OF CANDIDATES FOR HOLY ORDERS. 
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times. It is not essential that all of them should be ! 


men of learning and culture, but it is of the highest 
importance that they should know what they do not 
understand, that they may not do harm to the cause 
they wish to serve by rash and unsuitable speech 
or action. And this is half, perhaps more than half, of 
the advantage such a man derives from his training. 
He may forget much of his theological and ecclesi- 


astical lore, but fair habits of mind once acquired | 
outlive the methods by which they were developed. | 


Once won they are won for ever. What is happen- 
ing elsewhere in other departments of work is 
happening among the clergy too. They find that 
they must move with the times, that the equipment 
that would have amply served them once is all too 
scanty and inadequate now. And at the same time 
more poor men are seeking to take orders now than 
formerly, who find a course even of two years quite 


as much as their means will allow, whatever sacri- | 


fices they are willing tomake. An extended course 
of three years in very many such cases would 
keep able men out of the Church. The Church 
needs their aid ; they are anxious to serve ; it would 


be a blunder and a crime to exclude them; but, on | 
the other hand, they must be made efficient before | 


they are allowed to hold posts of power and respon- 
sibility. Perhaps the best way out of the difficulty 
is to follow an example already set in some dioceses, 
and to establish a special fund to enable these men 
when in need to complete their education. One 
general fund would be less effective, for we are 
always more ready to assist those nearest to us, espe- 
cially when we may suffer ourselves from their in- 
competence. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 


THE CONDITION OF WOMEN IN JAPAN. 


Count Ito, the Chancellor of Japan, is endeavour- 
ing to bring about the most desirable of changes by 
the strangest of ways. The country which he now 
helps to govern has for some time been absorbing 
Western civilisation at the most astonishing rate. It 
has sent students to be trained in Europe and in Ame- 
rica ; it has encouraged foreigners to come and settle 
in Japan, bringing their machinery and methods 
with them. At their colleges they engage professors 
from other countries, get all they can out of them, 
and when they have sucked one dry they send him 
back home and get another in his place. In many 
ways they are more European than the Europeans 
themselves. But hitherto the changes have touched 
the men only, leaving the women much as they were. 
The life of one sex has been revolutionised, that of 
the other stereotyped. Unless the women too can 
be brought into sympathy with the progress of 
society, Count Ito fears for the future condition of 
his country. He wants to put an end to the absurd 
system of marriage, under which a girl is treated as 
less than a child, without sense or preference of her 
own, and is mated to a husband whom she may 
never have seen before the morning of her marriage. 


He wants to sweep away the social system as it now 
| exists, with all its ignorance, prejudice, and petty 
| tyranny. He is anxious in fact to fill up the gulf 
| that now separates the women of Japan from their 
| fellow-countrymen instead of allowing it to grow 
wider. If this is not done soon, the two sexes will 
become more widely severed every year. And as & 
step in this direction, the Chancellor has persuaded 
the Empress to adopt a European dress. The other 
women of the nation, he thinks, will follow her ex- 
ample, and a revolution in dress will lead to a change 
in every direction—in the arrangements of the house 
and in the ways and customs of family life. There 
is no doubt a good deal of truth in what has been 
called the ‘‘ Philosophy of Clothes,’’? but hitherto 
none has expressed so strong a faith in the power of 
form to affect and alter spirit. One thing at least 
is to be hoped, that Japan, if it borrows our dress, 
will remember that it is not dress which improves 
the rank and character of women, nor commerce, 
nor civilisation. Only the teaching and spirit of 
| Him of Nazareth can do that. 


| 


OUR LEGISLATORS AND VICE IN OUR COLONIES. 


| Eternal vigilance, we have often been reminded, 

is the price of freedom; if for a moment we allow 
| ourselves to sink into fancied security, the strong 
‘ current of pagan officialism sweeps us back towards 
| tyranny. The same great principle is true of 
| national righteousness as well, but this we have 
| hardly graspedas yet. When the great battle which 
brave men and braver women had been fighting 
against the regulation and organization of vice by 
the State came toan end, most of us thought that we 
might lay down our arms and that the conflict was 
all over. Wehave grown wiser since then. As the 
facts connected with the administration of our colo- 
nial department and with the management of our 
army abroad came to be known, it was discovered that 
the system we had swept away at home was still in 
full force in India and throughout a large part of 
that Greater Britain beyond the seas; that in each 
new land where our flag was planted, was carried our 
supreme shame too. No wonder that the heathen 
are perplexed and indignant, contrasting the princi- 
ples of our Christian teachers with the acts of so- 
called Christian governors, and that they bid us 
look at home before we set about the task of reform- 
ing them. Facts so terrible as this must make it all 
but impossible for their nobler and purer souls to 
believe in the Christ whom we profess to serve. But 
the system is doomed. The people have the power 
now in their own hands, and they have a conscience, 
and the day of officialism is going. They will strike 
hard, and before long those seventy-two plague spots 
shown in the map of India at the great meeting 
the other night will have been swept away. 


A PILGRIMAGE IN SPAIN. 


The Roman Church seems to be losing ground in 
Spain, but how far the change is to be attributed to 
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the growing enlightenment of the people, and how 
far to the folly of the priests, it is impossible to tell. 
Mrs. Lopez Rodriguez, writing to Evangelical Chris- 
tendom, the monthly magazine of the Evangelical 
Alliance, gives a very striking account of a ‘pil- 
gtimage ”’ from Figueras to the shrine of ‘‘ Our Lady 
of the Mountain ”’ at Garriguella, a village among 
the Pyrenees. It was in reality rather a picnic than 
a pilgrimage, as we understand the word; for the 
pilgrims were conveyed by train, supplied with pro- 


visions, and even compensated for the loss of their | 


day’s wages. In spite of all these inducements, 
there was no great eagerness to go, and consider- 
able pressure had to be applied to make up a suffi- 
cient company. The attitude of the town popula- 
tion was scornful to begin with. The crowd showed 
no respect for the procession, and jeered at what they 
called the ‘‘comedy.’’ When the excursion returned, 
things were still worse. One of the priests was 
foolish enough to shout ‘‘ Viva Carlos! 


the Protestants! Viva the Inquisition!’’ At the 


sound of the Inquisition, the procession was at once | 


charged, scattered, and stoned, the images smashed, 
the banners torn to shreds. In the end, one of the 
priests who had given the greatest provocation was 


arrested and locked up. It is not likely to do the | 


cause either of Protestantism or Catholicism much 
good, and the experiment will probably not be 
repeated for some time to come. Unfortunately the 
result of such a scandal is to make people hostile, 
not to a church, but to religion in general. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 


‘* DISCIPLES, NOT HEATHEN.”’ 


The Rev. Jonathan Lees, in one of the best mission- 
ary speeches that has been made for a long time, 
gave an excellent illustration of the true way in 
which the Christian missionary should deal with 
those who come in a spirit of inquiry to listen to his 
teaching. Mr. Lees was preaching at a chapel that 
had been built in a new district in Tientsin. When 
he got to the building on the second night, he found 
it crowded, not with converts but with Chinese who 
evidently were not accustomed to attend at such 
places. Some men would at once have seized the 


opportunity to make a vigorous onslaught upon the | 
religious system of the land, or to contrast their | 


practice with their principles. Mr. Lees was wiser, 
he determined to treat them ‘‘as if they were disci- 
ples, not heathen.”’ He said, ‘I take your presence 
here as proof that you wish to learn the religion of 
Jesus Christ. If so, you will help me to teach you 
to worship. We will begin by learning to sing.”’ 


He taught them the words and the music of ahymn; | 
the next week taught them to repeat the Lord’s | 
Prayer, and when he left Tientsin two or three | 
months afterwards, the people, nominally heathens | 


still, might have been seen joining devoutly and 
reverently in all the observances of Christian worship. 
And having come so far, there can be little doubt but 


Death to | 





that they will advance farther still. Thisis the way 
to ** disciple all nations.’’ 


THE WESLEYAN MISSION IN THE TRANSVAAL. 





The discovery of gold in the Transvaal is causing 
| considerable anxiety to the Committee of the Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society. The Society owns a 
| considerable amount of land in the district, and 
| should a vein of gold be discovered on any of their 
farms, the position will be a very difficult one. It 
| is clear, of course, that the Society cannot work the 
| diggings on its own behalf ; it would be a dangerous 

policy to keep the estate, and take royalties from its 
| mining tenants. The only other course would be 
| to sell the estate, a transaction which would be far 
| less profitable than might at first appear ; for as soon 
|as a rush is made to the new fields, the price of 
| everything would at once rise; labour and com- 
modities would be dearer ; the whole economic con- 
| dition of the country would be revolutionised. And 
| besides all this, it would be no light matter to move 
one of the settlements to a new home, where all the 
| work would have to be done over again, new houses 
| built and the land brought under cultivation. So 
serious does the outlook appear, that the Rev. Owen 
| Watkings has been specially sent out to examine the 
| state of affairs before advising the committee at 
home. 


MR. GRENFELL ON THE CONGO MISSION. 


The Committee of the Baptist Missionary Society 
would do well to reprint and circulate as widely as 
possible the speech which the Rev. George Grenfell 
delivered at the soirée in Freemasons’ Hall. It is 
far and away the best short account of the Congo 
mission that has yet appeared in a short and readable 
| form, just the very thing to quicken interest and 
| develop enthusiasm. He sketches the country and 
| the people, the difficulties and dangers of travel, 
| and the shifts and expedients which have to be de- 
| vised at every step by those who are taking goods, 
| stores, or machinery into the interior of the country. 
| He successfully combats the idea that inferior men 

are good enough for work on the Congo, and tells us 
that the natives have far more vigour and faculty 
than we suppose. And lastly, he replies to Dr. 
Lentz and other travellers who have disparaged 
| Protestant missions in Africa by contrasting them 
with the methods of the Jesuits. It is absolutely 
incorrect, as we have always supposed, that the 
Protestant missionaries think little of industry ; but 
they look on industry as a result not as a cause. 
They give the natives the best training they can, 
but do not expect to produce a real and lasting 
change in their nature and habits by these means 
alone. And as to the statement that European 
factories and employers of labour distrust the natives 





| who have been trained in Protestant missions, he 
says that he has seen ‘‘ hundreds, if not thousands, 
of labourers who have been trained in Protestant 
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missions, occupying all sorts of positions ascarpenters, 
blacksmiths, engineers, brickmakers, bricklayers, 
cooks—in fact, in every position in which a Euro- 
pean traveller, trader, or missionary is likely to 
require intelligent assistance.’’ This is strong, clear, 
and trustworthy evidence. 


THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


In spite of the year of wonderful success which the 
Church Missionary Society has just enjoyed, it is 
not all smooth sailing for the Committee and the 
officers just now. The storm raised by the Jerusalem 
bishopric has not yet calmed down. Those who 
attacked the scheme as an encroachment on the 
Greek Church have had their turn; now the attack 
comes from the other side, from those who think 
that the newly appointed bishop is not in full sym- 
pathy with the principles of the society and object 
to subsidising an office over which they have no con- 
trol. Feeling evidently runs high upon the ques- 
tion, and it is extremely creditable to both sides that 
they both succeeded in putting aside their grievances 
and prejudices at the annual meetings, leaving the 
battle to be fought out in its proper place. From a 
letter of Mr. Dibdin’s, which appeared in the papers 
a few days ago, it would seem that for some time past 
a systematic and sustained attack upon the society 
has been carried on by a small knot of people, not 
very numerous nor very influential, but yet strong 
enough to worry and annoy. If it be so, the 
sooner that the question is thoroughly fought out 
the better for all concerned, and for the peace and 
prosperity of the society. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 


THE HON. ION KEITH-FALCONER. 


When a young man dies in the full vigour of early 
manhood with his life’s work only just begun, we 
cannot but feel that the ways of Providence are in- 
scrutable and past finding out. Deeper still is the 
mystery when it is a man like Mr. Keith-Falconer 
that is thus stricken down ; one who has consecrated 
himself to a great and holy work, and possessing 
exceptional powers of service. Every year, we sadly 
think, would have had its labour and its harvest, and 
would have brought new power and new influence ; 
and now all this is lost, leaving the world and God’s 
workers in it the poorer. Mr. Keith-Falconer was 
a missionary of an unusual type. He was famous in 
the athletic world asan old bicycle champion. Among 
scholars he was winning a reputation as a student of 
Eastern languages. All those who came in contact 
with him felt that he was a noble and generous- 
tempered man. For many years he had been well 
known in connection with religious work. At Cam- 
bridge he had done service as an evangelist. He 
had been one of Mr. Charrington’s staunchest helpers 
in founding and working the great Mission Hall in 








Mile End. But his foremost desire, in later years 
especially, was to serve in the mission field abroad. 
Only a short time ago he went out to Aden to found 
a mission station in connection with the Free Church 
of Scotland, to which he and his father, Lord Kin- 
tore, both belonged. A short account of the settle- 
ment which he was organizing, not at Aden itself, 
but on a healthier site a few miles away, was given 
in the pages of the Sunpay Macazrne a few months 
since. He had found the one work in life for him, 
and his young wife helped him nobly. He was 
looking forward to years of useful, happy service, 
when the fever laid its deadly hold upon him, to 
prove fatal in a few days. Like his great hero, 
General Gordon, he has laid down his life in the 
cause of Christ. 


DR. ROWLEY HILL. 


Those who heard the Bishop of Sodor and Man 
speak with all his characteristic earnestness and 
vigour in Exeter Hall, at one of the great meetings 
held there last May, will be startled and shocked by 
the news of his early death. He was not aman 
of genius or of surpassing eloquence, but he had 
other gifts of still higher value in a world like ours. 
He knew what ordinary men and women thought 
and felt, what would touch their hearts and win 
their sympathies ; he was a resolute, patient, and 
devoted worker ; he had common sense and a sound 
judgment. And though his sympathies were with 
the Evangelical section of the Church of England, 
neither at Sheffield, where the most important part 
of his earlier work was done, nor in the Isle of Man 
can he be said to have unduly identified himself 
with party organization or to have been dominated 
by party spirit. 


THOMAS SPENSER BAYNES. 


The University of St. Andrews has suffered 
another loss which comes all too soon after the deaths 
of Professor Ferrier, Principal Shairp, and Dr. 
Tulloch. Professor Baynes was one of those men who 
are specially missed. He was not a Professor and 
nothing more; his training had been too wide for 
that. A man who is born in Somerset and studies 
in Scotland, teaches philosophy under Sir William 
Hamilton, then goes to Lcndon as assistant-editor 
toa great daily paper, works there for seven or eight 
years before returning to teaching and examining 
again, and crowns the labours of a lifetime by under- 
taking to edit a new edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ if he had any narrowness to start 
with, must have lost it by the way. And asa 
matter of fact, though Professor Baynes’ knowledge 
was wide, his sympathies were wider still. Such 
too was his charm of manner, that although philo- 
sophers are apt to quarrel among themselves as well 
as with the world, he is said never to have had an 
enemy. 
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Lathers freely in — Water—Celd Water—Soft Water—Hot Water. 
Packets, 1d. and upwards. 


REFUSE IMITATIONS. 
‘S.NOSGQH NOdO LSISNI 


Use it Every Day. For Clothes, tase, Knives, Forks, Dishes, 
Saucepans, and all Domestic Washing. 


USED BY HER MAJESTY’S SERVANTS, 
Gold Medals & Diplomas of Merit at all Exhibitions. 
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DAZZLING 
Kot vars MIRROR 
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The reputation of nearly a centur fy the ee peltahie Preparation tor for 


cleanin peitiantly lishing B 
SIeTAt, PLA PLATINOLD, As Can be Btained Retail eanyaeeeee. and ls, 


Pots; 2d. and ia, Tas; and ld. Cardboard Boxes, 


Taventors and J. PICKERING & SONS, Sheffield. 


Sole Manufacturers, 
London Office: 79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
CONSUMERS i TEA can SAVE FROM 10 “4 ag PEB CENT, 
'¥ PURCHASING THESE TE 
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“Our Teas 1 of the (7) quality, Lyk are oo ee 


Wholesale Prices. Write for Samples ani J. 
hitherto, Canriacz Pain To atu Parts. ieee, 18 te to rt 
REET, VER 


ELLIS DAVIES & CO., 44, LORD 8 
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